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Articte L—THE CONFLICT WITH SKEPTICISM AND 
UNBELIEF. Fovrtrs Arricte:—Recent Discussions upon 
THE OriaIn oF THE First Tourer GospE.s. 


Tue characteristics which belong in common to the first 
three gospels, and distinguish them from the Gospel of John, 
we suppose to be familiar to the reader. The first three Gos- 
pels—the Synoptics—dwell chiefly upon the Galilean ministry 
of Jesus. Compared with John, they are less heedful of the 
chronological order. In truth, the chronological outline of 
the Saviour’s ministry can be gathered from the Fourth Gospel 
alone. The Synoptics not only have a large amount of matter 
in common, but their consonance in phraseology extends too 
far to be the result of accident; at the same time that the 
divergences, existing side by side with this resemblance, equally 
demand an explanation. This mingled divergence and coinci- 
dence have put to the test the ingenuity of critics. One gen- 
eral theory is that of an original Gospel, existing prior to the 
three, but revised or enlarged by each histgrian independently. 
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But this theory has two branches, there being some who hold 
that the original Gospel was a written work, whilst others con 
sider it a mass of oral tradition which had acquired a fixed 
form. The other general theory is that of a priority on the 
part of one of the Evangelists, the use of whose work by a 
successor gives occasion to the peculiarity in question. But 
the various hypotheses which have been brought forward under 
this theory, or the different views as to the order in which the 
Gospels were written, exhaust the possibilities of supposition. 
They form, in fact, an example in permutation. Matthew, 
Luke, and Mark, wasthe series in the hypothesis of Griesbach, 
which has been extensively followed. Another set of critics 
are equally confident that the precedence in age belongs to 
Mark.* Others again, are satisfied with neither of these 
views. The long continued diversity of opinion on the sub- 
ject is asign of the difficulty of the problem. This problem 
we do not propose to discuss in the present essay. We might 
even waive the question whether these three narratives were 
composed by the persons to whom they are respectively ascribed, 
were it not that this question cannot be wholly disconnected 
from the proposition which we deem to be of prime impor- 
tance. Could it be shown, as is maintained by some critics 
who accept the narrative as substantially historical and credi- 
ble, that the First Gospel was not written by Matthew, the 
proposition with which we are at present concerned, would 
not be seriously affected. What, then, is the question of fun- 
damental importance, on which the credibility of the Gospel 
history turns! 

The main thing which the skeptical school seeks to accom- 
plish, as far as the first three Gospels are concerned, is to bring 
down their date into the post-apostolic age. History is testi- 
mony. The credibility of testimony depends—supposing that 
those who give it wish to tell the truath—on their means of 
information. The credibility of the Gospels is conditioned on 
the fact that they emanate either from actual witnesses of the 








* For a full classification of critical opinions on this subject, see Meyer's Ein- 
leitung to the first volume of his commentary on the N. T. 
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events recorded, or from well-informed contemporaries. If it 
could be established that these narratives were drawn up long 
after the actors in the events, and the generation contempora- 
neous with them, had passed away—that they comprise floating 
stories and traditions which were gathered up at or after the 
end of the century in which Christ and his immediate disciples, 
and those who heard their teaching, lived,—their historical 
value might well be called in question. To support some hy- 
pothesis of this kind, or at least to throw a mist of uncertainty 
over the whole question of the origin and date of the Gospels, 
is the end and aim of skeptical criticism. We, on our part, 
maintain that nothing has been brought forward in behalf of 
the skeptical cause, which tends to weaken the established 
view that the Gospels belong to the Apostolic age, embody 
the testimony of the eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses of the 
life of Christ, and come down to us with the seal and sanction 
of the Apostolic Church. 

We are not required to review in detail the proofs of the 
early date of these histories. It will be sufficient to examine 
the grounds on which the received view is sought to be im- 
pugned. It may be well, however, to remind the reader in a 
few words, of the nature of the proof which has been relied 
on for establishing the early origin of the first three Gospels— 
as it is these which we are now to consider. Every fair and 
discerning reader must feel how well the whole tone and style 
of these writings comport with the belief that they ema- 
nate from the first age of Christianity. Galilee is reflected in 
them in a thousand indefinable touches. Christ—to mention 
asingle peculiarity—has not come to be an habitual name of 
the Saviour, as it begins to be even in the Epistles and in John, 
but is purely an official title. In these gospels he is simply 
called Jesus. For the early date of the first three gospels, we 
have the unanimous voice of Christian antiquity. They are 
considered and declared by the early church to be authorita- 
tive productions handed down from the apostolic age. We 
find in the writers of the post-apostolic period no other con- 
ception of the life and ministry of Christ than is presented in 
the canonical gospels. We meet here and there with a saying 
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of Christ or an incident in his life which they would seem 
to have derived from some other source of knowledge; but 
these exceptions are so very few and unimportant as to render 
the prevailing fact of the coincidence between the representa- 
tion of the fathers and that of the Gospels, the more striking, 
The Apostolic fathers do not formally state the sources whence 
their quotations are drawn. They commonly bring forward a 
fact of the Saviour’s life or a passage of his teaching, without 
formal reference to the authority from which they derived it. 
Nor do they evince any care for verbal accuracy. But the 
Apostolic fathers, the contemporaries and survivors of the 
Apostles, contain many passages which are unmistakably drawn 
from the Synoptical Gospels. Sometimes, a written source is 
expressly referred to; as when Barnabas* remarks: “ Let us 
therefore beware, lest it should happen to us as it is written: 
there are many called, few chosen.’” This quotation, which 
is found in Matt. xx. 16, and xxii. 14, is introduced by the same 
phrase which the Jews made use of in citing from their sacred 
books. Barnabas referred to some book having authority 
among Christians, and to what other book did he refer except 
our Matthew? The result of the long scrutiny which has 
been directed to the quotations in Justin Martyr, has been to 
establish, beyond all reasonable doubt, the fact of a use by him 
of all of our canonical Gospels. From Matthew and Luke 
especially, his citations are very numerous. 


MATTHEW. 


I. We begin with an examination of the testimony of Papias, 
which, in respect to both Matthew and Mark, is most valuable, 
and has properly attracted the earnest attention of modern 
critics. Renan builds upon this testimony, or rather upon his 
misconception of it, his theory respecting the origin of the Gos- 
pels. Scholars of every school unitein theirestimate of the im- 
portance to be attached to this piece of evidence. 

Papias was bishop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, in the first 





*c. iv. Whether the Epistle of Barnabas be genuine or not, it is certainly 
very early, 
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half of the second century. He is described by Ireneus* as 
“an ancient man,” a contemporary and friend of Polycarp, 
who was a disciple of John, the Evangelist. Irensus also 
states that Papias had himself heard the Apostle John, but 
Eusebius considers that Ireneus errs in this particular by 
wrongly interpreting the language of Papias. But Papias 
says of himself that he made inquiries of many persons who 
had been familiar with the Apostles, and he was certainly ac- 
quainted with John the Presbyter, who was a contemporary of 
John the Apostle at Ephesus. Partly, but not wholly, on 
account of his millenarian views so offensive to Eusebius, 
Papias is pronounced by the latter a man of inferior talents. 
But however moderate his intellectual powers, he was justly 
regarded as an honest witness or reporter of what he had seen 
and heard. He reports what he had received from companions 
of the Apostles. He busied himself with gathering up from 
oral tradition, the declarations of the Apostles, which he pub- 
lished, with comments of his own, in a work consisting of five 
books. From this work, Eusebius presents us with the follow- 
ing extract : 

“And John the Presbyter said this: ‘Mark being the interpreter of Peter 
wrote accurately whatever he remembered, though indeed not [setting down] in 
order what was said or done by Christ, for he did not hear the Lord, nor did he 
follow him: but afterwards, as I said, [he followed] Peter, who adapted his dis- 
courses to the necessities of the occasion, but not so as to furnish a system- 
atic account of the oracles of the Lord (xvpsaxdv doylwy or A6ywv); so that Mark 
committed no fault when he wrote some things as he recollected them. For of 
one thing he took care—to pass by nothing which he heard, and not to falsify in 
anything.’” ‘ Such,” adds Eusebius, “is the relation in Papias concerning Mark. 


But of Matthew this is said: ‘Matthew wrote the oracles (ra Aéy:a) in the Hebrew 
tongue ; and every one interpreted them as he was able.’” 


The passage has always been considered, up to a recent date, 
as referring to our Gospels of Matthew and Mark. It was 
suggested, however, by Schleiermacher that the logia, which 
we have rendered oracles, signifies only discourses ; and hence 
a number of critics, including the distinguished commentator, 
Meyer, have founded upon this testimony of Papias the opinion 





* Quoted in Euseb, H. E. iii. 39. 
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that at the basis of our First Gospel, and prior to it, was a 
collection by Matthew of the teachings of Christ, and that the 
canonical Gospel was the product of a subsequent addition of 
narrative matter to that earlier work. 

We believe this restriction of the sense of logia, in the pas- 
sage, to be unauthorized and erroneous, and that the old inter- 
pretation of Papias, the interpretation which Eusebius evi- 
dently gave the passage, is the true one. It is well, however, 
to see how the case stands, provided the term receives the lim- 
ited meaning which these critics affix to it. Papias, in what 
he says of Matthew, does not quote the Presbyter; yet it may 
safely be concluded that he derived this information from the 
same earlier authorities whence the rest of his work was 
drawn. 

The principal remark we have to make here is, that even 
supposing logia to mean discourses simply, yet Papias is speak- 
ing, as Meyer concedes and maintains, aoristically—of some- 
thing that had occurred at a former time, but was no longer 
the fact. That is, when he says that “every one interpreted 
the Hebrew Matthew, as he could”—hpyjvevce 3’ alira dg Fdvvare 
&xa¢ros~-he means, and implies in his language, that the neces- 
sity of rendering the Hebrew into the Greek had once existed, 
to be sure, but existed no longer. Why not? Evidently because 
the Greek Matthew was now in the hands of Christians. This 
Greek Matthew which Papias and his contemporaries used, 
was unquestionably our First Gospel in the present form. Our 
Greek Matthew is represented by the fathers to be a translation 
of a Hebrew Gospel. If we admit the correctness of the tra- 
dition, then, as Meyer shows, the Hebrew Matthew must have 
received its supplement of narrative matter, and in its com- 
plete form been generally connected with the name of this 
Apostle, before the Greek version was made. The hypothesis 
that this Gospel received essential changes or additions of mat- 
ter, subsequent to the time of Papias, is excluded by an over- 
whelming weight of evidence. There is, indeed, other and 
sufficient proof that our Matthew existed in its present form 
within thirty or forty years of the Saviour’s death. But inde- 
pendently of this proof, and even when the sense of logia is lim- 
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ited, the testimony of Papias himself—still more, if that testi- 
mony emanates, as is probably the fact, from pupils of Apostles 
whom he had consulted—carries back the date of our Matthew. 
in its present form, into the Apostolic age. . 

But if logia cover the narrative matter as well as the dis- 
courses, and if Papias thus refers to the Gospel of Matthew as 
we have it, the early origin of the Gospel is explicitly attested. 

That such is the real purport of the Jogia is apparent from 
the following considerations : 

1. The word is capable of this more extended import. It 
denotes sacred words—oracles ; and with its kindred terms, 
has this meaning, not only in ecclesiastical writers, but also in 
the New Testament. It is probably used in Heb. v. 12 as an 
equivalent for the whole Christian revelation. The restriction 
of its meaning by Meyer, in this place, is opposed by other 
good critics, including Bleek.* We have a clear example in 
Luke i. 4: “that thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things—A*syov—wherein thou hast been instructed.” Luke 
writes a consecutive history of the life and ministry of Jesus 
in order to assure Theophilus of the certainty of the things which 
were believed among Christians, and had been taught him. 
The contents of the Gospel of Luke which follows, constitute 
the Jogot. Even Meyer allows that the narrative matter is in- 
cluded in the word, though indirectly. The objection of Cred- 
ner that the application of the term Jogia, in the sense of 
divine words, to the New Testament writings, presupposes a 
view of their inspiration which was not prevalent so early as 
the time of Papias, has, in our judgment, no validity. The 
reverence of Papias for the declarations of the Apostles, which 





* \yca is used for the Oli Testament—the whole revelation of God—in Ro- 
mans iii, 2. Other passages where the word is found, are Wisdom xvi. 11, (comp, 
v. 5), Acts vii. 38, 1 Peter iv. 11. For the sense of the word in ecclesiastical 
writers see Suidas sub voce; also Wettstein, T. ii. p. 36. Important illustrative 
passages are Ignatius ad Smyr. iii, and the classification of the Scriptures by 
Ephraem Syrus (in Photius). In this last place, rd xvptaxa Adyca seems to be 
plainly a designation of the Gospels, We may observe here, that even if the 
sense of logia in Papias were, philologically considered, doubtful, the existence 
of another work than our Matthew, for which there is not a particle of evidence 
from any other source, could not be inferred from a single doubtful expression. 
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breathes through the whole passage in Eusebins, accords well 
with such a mode of characterizing them. The whole of the 
Apostles’ testimony in regard to the teachings and works of 
Christ, constituted the Zogia—the oracles of the Lord, or the 
oracles pertaining to the Lord.* 

2. It is well-nigh certain that in the account which Papias 
gives of Mark’s Gospel, the dogia includes the works as well as 
words of Christ. Papias attributes a want of order to Mark’s 
record of the words and works of Christ—the things “ said or 
done” by Him. He then proceeds to explain the reason of this 
peculiarity. Mark had derived his information from listening 
to the discourses of Peter. But Peter was in the habit of 
selecting his matter to suit the occasion, and therefore did not 
furnish a systematic statement of the /ogia of the Lord.t How 
can the dogia here denote anything less than “the things said 
or done?” Papias adds that in writing some things according 
to his recollection, Mark committed no fault. Even here Mey- 
er’s lexical scrupulosity would fain limit the logia to the dis- 
courses of Christ, and then make the “some things,” which 
Mark set down without following the chronological order, 
relate only to this part of his reports. But this interpretation 
is obviously strained, and appears to be directly overthrown by 
the circumstance that Papias attributes the absence of order 
to Mark’s reports of the deeds as well as the words of Christ, 
Why should Peter observe the chronological order more care- 
fully in referring to incidents in the life of Christ, than in 
recalling his discourses? That Jogia has the comprehensive 
meaning in the description of Matthew, is thus proved by. the 
extended sense which we are under the necessity of attributing 
to it in the passage that follows respecting Mark. 

8. If the logia do not embrace the whole ‘of Matthew, then 


*It has been thought by some that the works and words of Christ were termed 
the “ logia of the Lord,” as being the total expression which He made of Himself. 
But this is less natural, Nor do we think that other critics are right in referring 
the logia to the discourses, as being the predominant feature of the Gospel, or the 
feature with which Papias was chiefly concerned. 

+ The reading of Heinichen here is \éywv; but Aoyfwv seems to be the generally 
adopted reading among critics. So Meyer and Bleek. 
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Papias furnishes no account of the origin of the Gospel, with 
the exception of that part of it which includes the discourses 
of Christ. He had in his hands, as Meyer and all sound critics 
admit, our complete Gospel of Matthew. It would be nat- 
ural for him, if he began to give an account of its origin, to 
explain how the narrative portions of the Gospel were brought 
into it. Eusebius takes it for granted that Papias is explaining 
the origin of the canonical Gospel of Matthew,and for this reason 
cites the passage. Neither Eusebius nor any writer before him, 
nor any writer for fifteen centuries after him, knew anything of a 
collection of discourses of Matthew, or of any work of Mat- 
thew, save the entire canonical Gospel which bears his name. 

4. Irenszeus, whom Meyer elsewhere* pronounces an inde- 
pendent witness on the subject, says that Matthew wrote his 
Gospel in the Hebrew. Irenus gives the same tradition 
which is given by Papias, who was an old man when Irenzeus 
wasa youth. IJrengus knows nothing of a composition of a 
report of the Saviour’s discourses by the Apostle Matthew, 
which received a narrative supplement from some later hand. 
The other writers of the second century are equally ignorant 
of a fact which, if it be contained in the testimony of Papias, 
must have been generally known. 

5. The work of Papias himself was entitled an Exposition 
of the Oracles (Acyiwv) of the Lord. But, as we know from 
the fragments that remain, it was partly made up of narrative 
matter. Incidents in the life of Christ, and teachings of 
Christ, equally found a place in this work. Meyer, unjustifia- 
bly as we think, would make the narrative matter in Papias a 
part, not of the dogia, but of the Exposition attached to the 
logia. The truth seems to be that Papias gathered up all that 
he could hear of what the disciples of Christ had reported of 
him, and accompanied this record with observations of his 
own. 

We are persuaded, and we trust that the considerations above 
presented will convince our readers, that this restriction of the 
sense of logia, which goes no farther back than Schleiermacher, 





* Meyer's Einl. z, Matthiius, 8. 5. 
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and is a subtlety that escaped Eusebius and Irenzeus, is with- 
out any good foundation. And we are brought to the conclu- 
sion that the testimony of Papias, that “ancient man,” who 
had been conversant with many of the Apostles, establishes 
the fact of the origin of the First Gospel in the Apostolic age. 


II. The relation of the Gospel of Matthew to the uncanoni- 
cal Gospel of the Hebrews, affords proof of the early date of 
the former. 

The Gospel of the Hebrews, written in the Aramaic dialect, 
was the most widely known of all the uncanonical Gospels. 
It was the Gospe! in use among the Hebrew Christian sects, 
which were separated from the general Church. It existed, 
however, in varying forms. Thus, the stricter Ebionites had 
cut off the first two chapters, in which the circumstances at- 
tending the miraculous birth of the Saviour were related. The 
numerous allusions in the fathers to the gospel of the Hebrews 
—the slayyéruwv xa’ ‘ESpaiov-—make it clear that it had a close 
resemblance to the canonical Matthew. A careful comparison 
demonstrates that it was our Matthew, altered and amplified. 
That the priority belongs to the canonical Gospel—whether it 
existed originally in the Hebrew or the Greek, we will not now 
inquire—is established. For example, in the Latin translation 
of Origen’s commentary on Matthew, there is quoted from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews a narrative of the conversation of the 
young man with Jesus, a passage corresponding to Matthew 
xix. 16 seq. The young man, as in Matthew, comes to Jesus 
with his question as to the method of attaining eternal life. 
Jesus tells him to obey the law and the prophets. “He replies, 
‘I have done so.’ Jesus said unto him, ‘ come, sell all that thou 
hast and divide among the poor, and come, follow me.’ But 
the rich man began to scratch his head, and was not pleased,” 
etc. Noone can doubt in regard to such a passage, that it 
springs from the amplification of the simple narrative in Mat- 
thew. The narrative is spun out with apocryphal details.* 

We are concerned to ascertain, next, the age of the Gospel of 





* The priority of Matthew has been convincingly shown by various writers; 
among them by Franck, in a thorough Article in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1848, 2. 
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the Hebrews. It was certainly known to Hegesippus, before 
the middle part of the second century. And there is no rea- 
son to think that it was then new. Himself a Hebrew Chris- 
tian by birth, he had probably been long acquainted with it. But 
we will not indulge in conjecture. It is safe to affirm that the 
Church received no evangelical history from the Judaizing 
Christians after the latter had become separated. The existence 
of the Gospel of Matthew among them, for the Gospel of the 
Hebrews was an altered Matthew, requires us to conclude that 
it enjoyed a general acceptance before the Jewish-christian 
parties were formed. But these acquired a distinct existence, 
according to the trustworthy testimony of Hegesippus, at the 
beginning, or about the beginning of the second century. Be- 
fore this, however, and from the time of the destraction of Je- 
rusalem, the movement towards separation began. The Juda- 
izing Christians looked with growing jealousy and hostility 
upon the Gentile believers and their churches. To our mind, 
it is altogether improbable that the Gospel of Matthew could 
have been composed, and have been accepted by both classes 
of Christians, at any time subsequent—to say the least, long 
subsequent—to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. Besides 
the difficulty of accounting for its acceptance on both sides, on 
the supposition of a later date, the partisan feelings of the Ju- 
daizing Christians would infallibly have been reflected on its 
pages. But in this artless chronicle, there is not the slightest 
trace of Judaizing bitterness. 


III. We have to consider now the prophecies of the second 
Advent of Christ, which are contained in-Matthew, in their 
bearing on the date of the Gospel. 

In touching upon this topic, we are brought in contact, in- 
deed, with the principal exegetical difficulty in the New Testa- 
ment. The final advent of Christ to judgment, and the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, appear to have been connected together in 
time, as if the former were to follow immediately upon the 
latter. After what seems clearly to be a prediction of the down- 
fall of Jerusalem (Matthew xxiv. 1-29), we read that “ cmme- 
diately (¢i3éus) after the tribulation of those days,” the Son of 
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Man will come in the clouds of heaven, in the sight of “ all 
the tribes,” on earth, and “gather together his elect from the 
four winds, from one end of heaven to the other,” (vs. 29-32), 
And we read (in v. 34): “this generation (yéved) shall not pass, 
till all these things be fulfilled.” 

We are not called upon, in this place, to consider the diffi- 
culty that is presented by these passages. The paramount ques- 
tion of the origin and date of the Gospel is the question which 
we have in hand. That our Saviour did not predict that the 
world would come to an end instantly on the destruction of 
Jerusalem, is shown by other parts of his own teaching. He 
is represented in the Synoptical Gospels as declaring that the 
time when the end would occur was not a subject of Revela- 
tion, but a secret of the Father. In a more comprehensive 
way, he said to the disciples, (Acts i. 7): “ It istnot for you to 
know the times or seasons, which the Father hath put in his 
own power.” And the Apostles, though hoping and looking 
for the end, did not claim in their Epistles to be taught by In- 
spiration when the end would come. Moreover, there are va- 
rious teachings of the Saviour in regard to His kingdom, which 
imply a slow progress and a long operation of the Gospel in 
the world. It is like aleaven. It is like a grain of mustard 
seed. It is the salt of the earth. It is to be preached to all 
nations. He compares Himself as to the moral effect of His 
death, to the corn of wheat which, if it do not fall into the 
earth and die, “abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

We can afford, in the present discussion, to waive the in- 
quiry how these predictions, as they are set down in the First 
Gospel (and so substantially in Mark and Luke) are reconcila- 
ble with these other teachings of Christ and with historical 
fact. It is enough that skeptics, almost with one voice, have 
maintained that here is really a distinct prediction of the end 
of the world, to occur in connection with the destruction 
of Jerusalem and within the life-time of the generation then 
on the stage. Gibbon makes this prediction a theme of his 
elaborate satire. Theodore Parker has expressed the same 
view. Now, if this be their interpretation, they are compelled 
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to acknowledge that the Gospel which contains this erroneous 
prediction, appeared in its present form before Jerusalem was 
captured by Titus, or before the year 70. It must have been 
written as early as thirty or forty years after the Saviour’s 
death. No Gospel writer would set forth, without explanation, 
a prediction of a great event, which all his readers would know 
had not been verified. No writer in the year 80, or 90, or 100, 
would fix the date of the end of the world at the destruction 
of Jerusalem, in a document which he wished to be believed. 
We may even take a step farther. If some interpretation of 
the passages in Matthew be adopted, which recognizes an infal- 
lible accuracy in the Synoptical reports of the Saviour’s teach- 
ing, yet it may be safely held that had the Evangelist been 
writing at a later time, some explanation would have been 
thrown in to remove the seeming discrepancy between prophecy 
and fulfillment. If it be supposed, for example, that in the 
perspective opened to the prophetic vision, two grand events, 
though parted in reality by a long interval, were brought 
together—as distant mountain peaks, when approached, are 
found to be far apart,—yet it would be natural to expect that 
when the interval had actually disclosed itself to the observer, 
some intimation of the fact would be dropped. So that even 
on the orthodox, as well as on the skeptical, interpretation of 
the eschatology in the Synoptics, their early date is manifest. 


It remains for us to notice the Tiibingen hypotheses con- 
cerning Matthew. Baur’s general theory is not the mythical 
theory, but “the tendency-theory.” He has discussed and 
pointed out the weakness of the procedure of Strauss in his 
attempt to disprove the statements of the Fourth Gospel by 
opposing to them the authority of the Synoptics, and at the 
same time to contradict the Synoptics by quoting the Fourth 
Gospel against them. If there is to be any positive construction 
of the evangelical history, as Baur perceived, there must be 
gained somewhere a firm standing-place. This he finds in the 
First Gospel. Not that even this Gospel is fully authentic and 
historical. Yet there is in Matthew a substantial kernel of 
historical truth. All of the Gospels are, more or Jess, the pro- 
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duct of a theological tendency ; that is, they result from the 
artificial recasting and amplifying of the veritable history, 
in order to suit the views of some theological party or interest 
in the primitive church. In Matthew, the Jewish Christian 
side is the prevailing motive determining the cast and tone of 
the narrative. Luke represents the opposite, or Gentile, party. 
But the First Gospel is less inspired by a definite, dogmatical 
interest, which leads in the other Gospels to the conscious alter- 
ation and fabrication of history; and Baur is disposed to con- 
cede to Strauss that there is a larger admixture of the myth or 
the wnconscious creations of feeling in Matthew, than is true of 
the remaining Gospels. 

When we come to inquire for a precise explanation of the 
origin of the First Gospel, we are met with very divergent 
responses from the various choir-leaders of the Tiibingen 
school. In fact, with respect to the whole of the special criti- 
cism by which they seek to convict the Gospels of being 
- tendenz-schriften, they are hardly less at variance with each 
other, than with the Christian world generally. Passages that 
are confidently quoted by one critic in proof of a certain 
“tendency,” are alleged by another as illustrations of a “ tend- 
ency ” exactly opposite. With regard to Matthew, Hilgenfeld, 
who agrees, in this particular, with Strauss, does not limit the 
sense of the Jogia of Papias, so as to exclude narrative matter ; 
yet he pretends to be able to dissect the First Gospel and to 
separate a primitive Matthew—an Ur-Matthiius—from later 
accretions. We are absolved from the necessity of following 
him in the baseless and arbitrary division which he seeks to 
run tlirough the contents of Matthew, since his construction 
has gained so little applause even from his master. But we 
may attend for a moment to Baur’s own view. He appears to 
take the Jogia in the restricted meaning, and to attach some 
importance to the supposed tradition of a collection of Jogia, 
forming the basis of our Matthew. This hypothesis we have 
already examined. Baur’s effort to bring down the date of the 
Gospel into the second century is a bad failure. Desirous of 
holding that the Second Advent is foretold as immediately 
subsequent to the predicted destruction of Jerusalem, he is 
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obliged to refer the latter prediction to some other war than 
that of Titus, Accordingly, he interprets it as applying to the 
war of Hadrian in the year 131 or 132, and therefore fixes the 
date of the composition of the Gospel between 130-134! It 
is unfortunate for this bold assertion, that our Matthew was an 
authoritative writing among Christians, and read as such in 
their assemblies “in city and country,” in the time of Justin 
Martyr, who was born before the end of the * first century. 
But aside from this historical testimony, which it is vain to 
attempt to invalidate, Baur’s interpretation can be easily 
proved to be palpably false. In the destruction of Jerusalem 
foretold in Matthew (xxiv. 1-4) the temple was to be laid in 
ruins. This was accomplished by Titus, and not by Hadrian. 
With what face then can the prophecy be referred to the war 
of Hadrian? It is doubtful, indeed, whether, in this last war, 
there was even a destruction of the city. The parallel passages 
in the other Evangelists, (see Luke xxi. 5-7, 12, 20), determine 
the reference of the prediction to the war of Titus, beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Moreover, “ this generation ” was not to 
pass away before this event was to occur Baur claims that 
this phase—airn yevea—may cover a period as long asa century. 
But this claim is void of truth. The phase everywhere signi- 
fies, in the New Testament, the average term of human life, 
and was held, according to the Greek usage, to be equivalent 
to a third of a century. Besides, explanatory expressions 
occur in the prophetic passages of Matthew, which define the 
meaning of the phrase in the way we have stated. The diffi- 
culty presented by these passages, we are firmly convinced, is 
not to be escaped by affixing another than the proper and 
uniform meaning to this phrase. 

The forced and manifestly false interpretation of Baur, which 
has been noticed above, is due to the straits into which he 
is brought by his untenable theory. Confronted by unim- 
peachable historical witnesses, he is not only obliged to ignore, 
or unjustifiably to disparage, their testimony, but also to resort 
toshifts in interpretation which only mark the desperation of 
his cause. There is absolutely nothing to conflict with the sup- 
position that our First Gospel comes down, in its integrity, 
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from the Apostolic Church ; while the positive evidence, both 
direct and corroborative, fully establishes the fact. 


MARK. 


The ancient testimonies, of which that of Papias is the first, 
to the genuineness and early date of the Second Gospel, would 
seem to preclude the possibility of a question on these points. 
Mark is declared to have been an attendant of Peter and to 
have derived his knowledge of the life and ministry of Jesus 
from the discourses of that Apostle. This is substantially the 
declaration of all the writers in the second half of the second 
century; and it has been thought by some good critics that 
even as early as Justin Martyr, and by Justin himself, the 
Gospel of Mark was styled Peter’s Gospel. 

But it has been contended of late that the description of 
Papias does not answer for our Mark, and must refer to some 
other work. In the later form of the theory, Papias is made 
to describe an earlier Mark—an Ur-Markus—which is the germ 
of our present Gospel. 

Now of the existence of this earlier work, there is no inti- 
mation in any of the Fathers. How did the fact of its exist- 
ence escape the knowledge of Irenzeus and his contemporaries? 
Where did all the manuscripts of it disappear? In truth, the 
theory in this form is preposterous, and even Baur is driven to 
a different hypothesis. Before attending to this, however, let 
us revert (o the statements of Papias, and see how far they are 
from lending support to the notion that he had in mind any 
other work than our Mark. 

Paplas, or John the Presbyter, his informant, represents that 
Mark, though a careful and accurate writer, depended on the 
oral discourses of Peter for his knowledge, and therefore did 
not dispose his matter—év r4g—in the chronological order. 
This is al the evidence on which the theory of an earlier Mark 
is founded! But, in any event, this remark is only the impres- 
sion of an individual as to the character of the Second Gospel. 
He doubtless compared Mark with the more consecutive narra- 
tive of Matthew. Moreover it is plain that he had in mind 
the lack of completeness in Mark, which begins abruptly with 
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the preaching of John. For he afterwards explains that Mark 
wrote down “some things”—whatever he recollected; though 
it is added that he left out nothing that he heard. The neces- 
sary gaps and omissions constituted in part the want of order 
—rdgis—which he noticed in Mark.* The Second Gospel did 
not seem to be a full, systematical digest—a sivragis—of the 
words and deeds of Christ, like Matthew, but had a more 
irregular, fragmentary structure. Not that Mark neglected 
arrangement altogether, und simply pasted together the reports 
of Peter in the order in which he heard them. This is not at 
all implied; but only that he had not the means of exactly 
arranging and filling out his history. To call into existence 
another work, different from our Mark, in consequence of this 
observation of Papias, is a folly of criticism. 

The Tiibingen writers have set up the wholly unsupported 
assertion, that our Mark is the amplification of an earlier 
“Gospel of Peter ;” but, as might be expected, they have little 
agreement with each other in the forms which they give to 
their theory. Hilgenfeld is persuaded that Mark is the product 
of a recasting, in the Petrine interest and that of the Roman 
church, of the Gospel of Matthew.t Marvelous that this 
Petrine, Roman Catholic partisan should have left out of his 
work the passage: “ Thou art Peter and on this rock I build 
my church”! Strange that he should have stricken out the 
passage which, above all others, was suited to his purpose! 
Baur, seeing that the supposition of an earlier Gospel of Mark 
is incredible, on account of the absence of all traces of such a 
work, and all allusions to it, has invented a new hypothesis 
which is, if possible, more irrational than Hilgenfeld’s. Papias 
has mixed up, we are told, things that have no connection— 
the existence of the Gospel of Mark, with which he was per- 
haps not even acquainted, and the legend of discourses which 





* Meyer is plainly wrong in making the “some things”—éva—cover only a 
portion of what Mark set down. The meaning is that only a part of the teach- 
ings and works of Christ find a place in his Gospel. The want of order, as we 
have said before, is predicated as much of the record of the ‘‘ things done,” as of 
the “ things said.” 

t Hilgenfeld's Kanonische Evangelien, S. i48. 
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were thought to have been delivered by Peter on his missionary 
journeys. But of what weight is this naked, baseless conjec- 
ture in opposition to the distinct testimony of Papias? If a 
witness is to be set aside on so flimsy a pretext, there is an end 
of historical investigation. Besides, it is not Papias alone, 
who testifies to the Gospel of Mark and the connection of 
Mark with Peter. Irenseus, Clement, Eusebius, say the same; 
and there is no reason to suppose that they simply reécho the 
statement of Papias. All these writers represent what was 
unquestionably the general belief at the time when Papias 
wrote. 

These assaults upon the integrity of the Gospel of Mark, by 
critics who do not stick to any one hypothesis as long as it 
takes the seasons to revolve, have not weakened in the slightest 
degree that argument in behalf of the Gospel on which the 
Church has rested from the Apostolic age until now. Are his- 
torical testimonies to be blown away by the empty guess of a 
theorist ? 


LUKE, 


The school of Baur have been especially confident in assert- 
ing that Luke’s Gospel was written to further a certain theo- 
logical interest. It is a tendenz-schrift, they are sure, which 
emanates from the Pauline side, and represents the Gospel 
history in a way to favor the Gentile claims and privileges. 

Now, every historian, who is not a mere story-teller, writes 
from his own point of view. Every historian will disclose in 
the complexion of his work his own character and situation. 
Certain aspects of the subject which have for one writer a 
peculiar interest, are thrown by a writer of a different cast 
more into the background. The position and character of an 
historian affect his selection and disposition of the matter. 
But the question is whether he is betrayed into inveracity and 
perversion by the bent of his mind and his party connections. 
It is clear that Luke, a disciple of Paul, and writing for a 
heathen convert, is more interested in the intention of the 
author of the Gospel to provide salvation equally for the Gen- 
tiles. But is he thereby led to indulge in misstatement and 
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invention? Does he omit important facts because they would 
clash with a view which he wishes to make out? And does 
he not scruple to fabricate incidents for the sake of helping 
forward a party interest? This is charged by Baur—charged, 
as we believe, without proof and falsely. There is no incon- 
sistency between the representation of the life and teachings 
of Christ in Matthew, and that made in Luke. The design of 
Christianity to embrace the Gentiles, even to bring to them an 
advantage above the unbelieving nation to whom the Gospel 
first comes, is abundantly attested in Matthew. What are the 
proofs by which Baur would sustain his impeachment of Luke? 
They are, one and all, destitute of weight. Luke omits to 
mention the distinction put upon Peter when he was styled 
the Rock ; but so does Mark. It is charged that Luke con- 
trives to disparage the twelve disciples, in order to pave the 
way for an inference to the honor of Paul. This is pure faney, 
and has against it such passages as Luke xxii. 29, 30, where the 
Lord declares that a kingdom is appointed for this band of 
disciples, even as the Father had appointed for him; and that 
they should “sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” Hilgenfeld is acute enough to find in this promise 
a designed depression of the twelve, since they are to judge 
Israel alone! What, then, is the purport of the same promise 
in “judaizing” Matthew?* That the kingdom is preached in 
Samaria, according to Luke, is also, if we are to believe Baur, 
a fiction designed as a typical prelude to Paul’s free offer of 
salvation to the heathen, and to pacify objectors to this last 
procedure. Especially is the mission of the Seventy (Luke x. 
10) discredited, and ascribed partly to the desire to diminish 
the consideration of the twelve, and partly to the wish to fur- 
nish a justifying parallel or preparation, in the manner just 
mentioned, for the Pauline liberality to the Gentiles and the 
missions among them. But in sending out the Seventy, Christ 
did not organize them into a permanent body. There is no 
trace of such a body of disciples in the Acts, as there certainly 
would be if they had been a permanent body, or if the narrative 


* Matt. xix, 25. 
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in Luke had been a doctrinal fiction. The Seventy were pro- 
visionally employed, in the course of this last journey of Jesus 
to Jerusalem, when He was desirous of making Himself more 
widely known tothe people. The number was fixed at seventy, 
not because the Jews reckoned the languages of the world at 
seventy, which is Baur’s explanation, but more likely in allu- 
sion to the seventy elders appointed by Moses, just as the twelve 
disciples corresponded with the number of tribes. Nor did 
the Seventy go to the heathen. It does not appear that they 
went to the Samaritans even; and Luke himself records that 
by the Samaritans Jesus himself had been inhospitably re- 
ceived.* It has been properly suggested in reply to Baur, that 
were this incident a willful fiction, it would be so contrived as 
to present a greater resemblance to the later Apostolic history, 
than the occult, remote, far-fetched analogy which Baur im- 
agines himself to discern. Soslender are the principal grounds 
on which important portions of the Third Gospel are pro- 
nounced a fabrication! They illustrate the morbid suspicion 
of these critics, and their slavish subjection to a preconceived, 
indefensible theory concerning the original character of Chris- 
tianity. 


One of the most important topics connected with modern 
discussions relative to the origin of the Third Gospel, is the 
relation of that Gospel to the Gospel of Marcion. In the genial 
portraiture which Neander has drawn of this noted heresiarch, 
it appears that the love and compassion of Christ had struck 
into his soul. Not discerning that this love and compassion 
presuppose and require the feelings of justice, he conceived 
that the representations of the character of God in the Old 
Testament are inconsistent with the image he had formed of 
Christ. Moreover, the Apostles, with the exception of Paul, 
seemed to him to be entangled in Old Testament views and to 
have perverted the pure doctrine of Jesus. - On the contrary, 
the expressions in Paul about the Christian’s emancipation 
from the law and about free grace, being imperfectly under- 





* Luke ix. 51 seq. 
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stood by Marcion, fell in with the current of his feeling. 
Hence, though starting from a practical, and not a speculative 
point of view, he developed a gnostical theory, according to 
which the God of the Old Testament was a Demiurg, inferior 
to the Father of Jesus. He shaped his scriptural canon to 
suit his doctrinal belief. The Gospel of Luke, as written by a 
companion of Paul, and as bringing out the Pauline doctrine, 
he regarded with favor; but according to the unanimous tes- 
timony of the Fathers, he mutilated and abridged this Gospel 
in order to conform it to his own system. Similar liberties he 
took with the Pauline epistles, which he also received. He 
may have fancied that the changes which he made in all these 
documents were a restoration of them to their original form. 
Yet there is no indication whatever that these changes were 
made on any other authority than his a-priori theory of what 
Christ and the Apostles must have taught. 

A native of Pontus in Asia Minor, Marcion came to Rome 
about the year 140—possibly ten years later. Hence, if the 
statement of Tertullian and the rest of the Fathers is correct, 
respecting the relation of his Gospel to that of Luke, he is a 
most important witness to the early and general reception of 
Luke’s Gospel in its present form. It would seem to be well- 
nigh impossible to call in question this early testimony. It is 
true that Marcion did not succeed in removing from Luke all 
features aot in keeping with his system. But this is only to 
say that he did not do his work with entire thoroughness and 
consistency. Irengus and Tertullian, and their contempora- 
ries, be it observed, lived shortly after Marcion. Irenzus had 
grown to be a young man before Marcion died. Tertullian 
had taken great pains to collect information concerning Mar- 
cion’s career and system. But, independently of their testi- 
mony in itself considered, how can it be supposed that a Gos- 
pel which Marcion and the Marcionites alone received, was 
taken up by Catholic Christians, and enlarged and improved 
for their own use? What possible motive could prompt them 
to appropriate to themselves this heretical spurious Gospel 
and add it to those which they knew to be authentic? How 
did the churches drop out the work which Marcion used—sup- 
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posed to be the real Luke—and substitute for it the new-fan- 
gled Gospel which was fabricated on the basis of it? How is 
it that we have no notice of this exchange—no traces of a pre- 
vious use of the curtailed Luke of Marcion, on the part of the 
churches? And such a procedure would bring down the date 
of the canonical Gospel to 130 or 140! 

The first to dispute the received view as to Marcion’s Gos- 
pel, was the founder of German rationalism, Semler. He 
suggested that our Luke and Marcion’s Luke are different 
recensions, or editions, of the same work. Others after him 
assigned the priority to the Luke of Marcion. Opinion swayed 
from one side to the other on this question, until Baur strenu- 
ously contended that Marcion’s Gospel is first and the canoni- 
cal Luke was made on the basis of it. This hypothesis he 
defended at length in his work on the Canonical Gospels.* 
But a careful comparison of the numerous passages of Marcion’s 
Luke, which are found in the fathers, made it impossible longer 
to dispute the priority of the canonical Gospel. And after the 
publication of the work of Volckmar on this subject, Baur 
himself retracted his previous hypothesis, and came on to the 
same ground. In his work on Mark’s Gospel, he says: “It is 
no longer to be denied, as I have become convinced by a 
repeated examination, that most of the variations between 
Marcion’s Gospel and our own are, with a prevailing likelihood, 
to be regarded as arbitrary alterations in the interest of a given 
system.” The priority of our Luke is now an established, 
uncontradicted fact. See how much this fact involves! Mar- 
cion took an accepted, generally received Gospel, and applied 
to it his pruning-knife. Our Luke, then, was most certainly 
an authoritative document in the churches early in the second 
century. But a more valuable deduction may be made with 
entire confidence. Marcion selected a work which he regarded 
and others regarded, as the composition of a disciple of Paul, 
and deriving its authority and value from this circumstance. 
We may safely infer that our Gospel was generally considered 
at the beginning of the second century, or about thirty years 





* Baur’s Kanonische Hvangelien, 8, 393 seq. (1847). 
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after we suppose it to have been written, to be the work of an 
earlier writer, an associate of the Apostles. As concerns the 
argument from tradition for the genuineness and early date of 
Luke, we could ask for nothing more. 

Baur’s whole theory concerning Luke was, in reality, shat. 
tered by the demolition of the false and most improbable 
hypothesis of a priority of Marcion’s Gospel. Yet, in his later 
works, he does not wholly abandon his erroneous construction. 
The canonical Luke, he still holds, was originally composed by 
a strictly Pauline and anti-Petrine Christian. Various passages 
which are plainly and palpably irreconcilable with such a the- 
ory, he declares to be interpolated by a subsequent writer whose 
position is “ mediatory,” or half-way between the two parties, 
into which Baur falsely supposes the early church to have been 
split. or this theory of a later editor, there is not an iota of 
historical evidence. It is, like so many other hypotheses, spun 
out of the bowels of the critic. The dissection of the Gospel, 
which is attempted, is from beginning to end a purely arbi- 
trary proceeding, and has no better foundation than had the 
mutilation attempted by Marcion. To illustrate the false and 
arbitrary character of Baur’s criticism ot Luke, we bring for- 
ward a single instance. In Luke xvi. 16, there is recorded the 
saying of the Saviour: “ It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, 
than one tittle of the law to fail.” In place of “the law”— 
roy vozov-—there was found in Marcion’s Gospel—réw 6) wv pou— 
“my words.” The existence of this declaration in Luke con- 
cerning the perpetuity of the law, is at war with Baur’s idea 
of the anti-Jewish character of the Gospel. It is one of the 
clearest proofs of the unfounded nature of his theory. Hence, 
he puts forward the assertion that Marcion has the true read- 
ing. For the reading of Marcion there is no manuscript sup- 
port whatever. It accords, moreover, with the character of all 
the rest of his alterations. He aims to erase whatever gives a 
sanction to the Old Testament law. Yet we are expected to 
accept the wholly unsupported and groundless doctrine of that 
oracular personage styled Die Aritik, who reverses his own 
decision with every new moon! 
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Much of the mistaken and mischievous speculation adverse 
to the genuineness of the third Gospel, has sprung from 
Schleiermacher’s hypothesis of the composite character of this 
Gospel and of the Acts. He proposed the theory that the 
Gospel of Luke is a series of earlier documents linked together, 
the task of Luke being merely that of a compiler. This view 
was ingeniously advocated. A similar hypothesis was held 
concerning the Acts, the second work of the same Author. 
But this hypothesis, both in respect to the Gospel and the Acts, 
has been proved to be unfounded. Whatever written materials 
were in the hands of Luke, neither of his works is a mere com- 
pilation. Each of them has a coherent outline, and is per- 
vaded by qualities of style peculiar to the Evangelist. One of 
the ablest refutations of the Schleiermacherian theory is con- 
tained in the work of Lekebusch upon the Acts. The pro- 
logue of Luke’s Gospel evinces the error of that theory. Luke 
avows his intention to prepare an orderly, a systematic and 
connected, narrative of the life and ministry of Jesus. And 
the impression made by the prologue that he designs to fuse 
his materials into a regular composition, is sustained by an 
inspection of the contents of the work. 


This prologue of Luke’s Gospel is chiefly valuable as a testi- 
mony to its genuineness and credibility. As such, it well 
deserves examination. Many before him had written accounts 
more or less full, of the life and ministry of Jesus. He has 
carefully followed down the course of the Saviour’s history from 
the beginning—for this is the meaning of the passage rendered 
—“‘having had perfect understanding of all things from the 
very first.” But how did he and “the many” to whom he 
refers, ascertain the facts “most surely believed among us?” 
He answers that “they delivered them unto us—rapidocav hiv 
—which from the beginning” of the Saviour’s career “ were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.” Twe things are 
here affirmed; first, that Luke’s knowledge came from the 
Apostles and other immediate disciples of Christ, and, secondly, 
that it came to him directly from them, without the interven- 
tion of third persons. This last is implied in the phrase— 
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“delivered to us”—rapédocav quiv—as may be seen by an exami- 
nation of other passages where the same word occurs; as, for 
example, 1 Cor. xi. 28. The informants of Luke were eye- 
witnesses of the history which he undertakes to record. He 
was contemporary with them. The early date of his work is 
verified by his own distinct statement. 


THE RELATION OF THE APOCRYPHAL TO THE CANONICAL GOSPELS. 


The fact of the existence of apocryphal Gospels has given 
occasion, among those who have not studied the subject, to 
erroneous impressions. It has been supposed by some that a 
considerable number of Gospels, besides the four of the canon, 
were in the hands of the early church, and that for reasons 
which may not have been fully sufficient, these last were select- 
ed, and clothed with authority. This belief, or conjecture, is 
unfounded, as we shall soon point out. And a careful atten- 
tion to the subject of the apocryphal Gospels has the effect to 
set forth in a clearer light the antiquity and authority of the 
received Gospels. A few remarks will bring before the reader 
the more important considerations.* 

1. None of the works now extant under the name of Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, have any claim to be considered authentic his- 
tories of Christ, or to be regarded, in the remotest degree, as 
rivals or competitors of the canonical Gospels. 

It is the fashion of writers like Strauss to quote from these 
apocryphal Gospels, as well as from the Gospels of the Canon, 
for the sake of creating an impression that both belong to the 
same category, which no person pretending to be a scholar would 
venture to assert. The apocryphal Gospels are at a world- 





*The old and standard work on the subject of the Apocryphal literature is 
that of Fabricius, “A New and Full Method of Settling the Canonical Author- 
ity of the New Testament, etc.,” by Rev. J. Jones, (Oxford, 1798), is Fabricius 
with English translations. The remarks and deductions of Jones are sometimes 
good, but often ill-judged. Thilo began to edit the apocryphal Gospels in a most 
scholarly manner, but only published a first volume. Norton’s chapter, (@Genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, Vol. iii. ch. xii.) is lucid and instructive. He goes farther 
than most scholars would approve, in diserediting the existence of apocryphal 
books which ecclesiastical writers mention by their titles, But his skepticism in 
this particular is a healthy antidote to extravagances in the opposite direction. 
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wide remove from the canonical Gospels, in the character of 
their contents. They relate almost exclusively to the nativity 
and infancy of Jesus and the glories of his mother, or to cir- 
cumstances attending and following his death. They are chiefly 
made up of silly tales, which are too plainly fabulous to merit any 
attention. Nor have they any title to attention on the score of 
age. All of them are demonstrably later than our Gospels. 
Most, if not all of them, are even centuries later. It has been 
supposed indeed, but probably without ground, that two or 
three of these are alluded to by early Fathers. Justin Martyr 
twice mentions the Acts (ra) of Pilate, as a document where 
could be found an attestation of the Saviour’s history. Tertul- 
lian has a similar reference. A book called Gesta Pilati, or 
Acts of Pilate, forms a part of the so-called Gospel of Nicode- 
mus. But the Acts of a Roman governor—such a work as 
Justin designates—was his official Report to the Emperor, 
which was deposited in the Archives at Rome. Whether in 
the time of Justin there was any published narrative of that 
sort, purporting to be Pilate’s report of the judicial proceeding 
in the case of Jesus, we are unable tosay.* This is certain that 
the Gesta Pilati is a totally different work. It is a narra- 
tive of Christ’s life on the basis of our Gospels, which it is 
pretended that—though with fictitious embellishments—Nic- 
odemus wrote and the Emperor Theodosius (which Emperor of 
that name, we are not told) found among the public records in 
the hall of Pontius Pilate, at Jerusalem. Of course, this book 
was not written prior to the reign of the Emperor referred to. 
Origen, in the first half of the third century, once refers to a 
book of James, as containing the statement that the brothers 
of Jesus were children of Joseph by a former marriage; and 
the apocryphal Protevangelion of James contains a similar 
statement. But there is no other allusion to such a work until 
near the end of the fourth century. The work now extant is a 





* It is probable that Justin refers to no writing which he had seen, but toa 
public document which he supposes toexist. In the ‘same way (Apol. I. 35) 
he says:—“ As you may learn from the lists of the taxing, which were made in 
the time of Cyrenius, the first governor of yours in Judea.” 
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silly legend concerning the birth of Mary and the birth of Je- 
sus, and is probably of much later date than the likewise un- 
important book which Origen casually notices, and to which 
he attributes no authority. Origen, also, alludes to a spurious 
Gospel of Thomas. An apocryphal work professing to ema- 
nate from Thomas, is now extant, (though in very divergent 
forms), of which the work alluded to by Origen may possibly 
have served as the basis. It is composed of fabulous tales of 
the boyhood of Jesus. We do not know, however, that the 
Gospel of Thomas, which is mentioned by Origen, was a nar- 
rative. It may have been, like other spurious works bearing 
the name of Gospel, a doctrinal homily. 

The apocryphal Gospels now extant have no bearing on the 
question of the genuineness and credibility of the New Testa- 
ment Narratives, except as they show what sort of works 
would have been produced, had the canonical writers followed 
their own fancy and invention. In this aspect, the apocryphal 
Gospels afford an impressive confirmation of the verity of the 
canonical histories. The sobriety and simplicity of the latter, 
together with their distinct statement that no miracles were per- 
formed by Jesus prior to his baptism, are in wonderful contrast 
with the fanciful and fantastic complexion of the spurious 
Gospels. The clumsiness of the counterfeit sets off the per- 
fection of the original. 

2. The apocryphal Gospels which are mentioned by the 
early Fathers, but which have perished, had only a local ciren- 
lation, had no authority save with minor heretical parties, and 
had no effect on that generally prevailing conception of the 
life and teaching of Christ, which was founded exclusively on 
the four authentic and canonical Narratives unanimously re- 
ceived by the early church. 

We must explain that we do not include in this statement 
the Gospel of the Hebrews and Marcion’s Gospel, for the rea- 
son that both of these works were produced by the alteration 
of canonical Gospels. The Gospel of the Hebrews existed in 
many varying forms, and under different titles. The Gospel 
of the Twelve Apostles, for example, and other books the ti- 
tles of which have come down to us, were different editions of 
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the Gospel of the Hebrews. This work, as we have said, was 
our Matthew altered.* The Gospel of Marcion was our Luke 
abridged and otherwise changed. 

The truth which we wish to convey is that there were no Gos- 
pel histories in the second century, which were contending for 
acceptance by the side of the Four; none which had come into 
general use and were discarded ; none having any claims to be 
authentic, which required to be seriously weighed. As far as 
we can ascertain, there were no other Gospels which had a con- 
sideration sufficient to render them candidates for public favor 
in the Church. It should be remarked that the first attempts 
at Evangelical writing which Luke mentions in his preface, 
were early supplanted by the canonical histories, so that none 
of the former, as far as we can discover, were known to the 
ecclesiastical writers of the second century. 

The Gnostics were the falsifiers and fabricators of Scripture, 
according to the statement of the Fathers. In the controversy 
of Ireneeus and Tertullian with the Gnostics, both sides take 
for granted a life and teaching of Christ, which, with wholly 
insignificant exceptions, is identical with the representation of 
our canonical Gospels. He is assumed to have done and said 
just what they record. Theleading sects of the Gnostics were 
therefore governed in their conception of the career and minis- 
try of Christ, by the authority and the representations of the 
canonical histories. 

Tertullian, who has so much to say of the falsification of 
Luke by Marcion, and his rejection of the rest of the Gospels 
on dogmatic grounds, does not mention any apocryphal Gos- 
pels as in use among the Valentinians, the principal Gnostical 
sect, and the rest of his opponents. In one place only, [renseus 





* That the Gospel of the Hebrews was never put by the church and church 
writers on a level with the canonical Gospels, has been fully proved. See, for 
example, the Article of Franck, (Stud, u. Krit, 1848, 2), to which we have before 
referred. As to the use of it by Hegesippus, Eusebius merely says that he 
brought forward some things from the Gospel of the Hebrews, as he did from 
unwritten Hebrew traditions. Origen and Jerome were too intelligent to rank it 
with the canonical Gospels, Eusebius places it among the antilegomena, it being 
the Gospel used by the Hebrew christians. Euseb. III. 25. 
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speaks of a Gospel as used by the Valentinians, bearing the 
title of the Zrue Gospel or the Gospel of Truth. We know not 
whether this was narrative or homily. We know not whether 
Irenzeus had ever seen the work. We know not whether it 
really existed, or whether Irenzeus did not mistake the claim 
on their part to be possessed of the true Gospel, or the true 
interpretation of the Gospel, for an allusion to a book. But 
of this we are certain, that he, and as far as we know, they, 
brought forward no passage from it. The Gospel of Basi- 
lides is another work which, if indeed such a work existed, was 
probably not a narrative. It was little known ; and not a sen- 
tence from it is quoted by the ancient writers. Origen says that 
Basilides wrote a Gospel and prefixed his own name to it; a 
statement which is repeated by Ambrose and Jerome. But 
the refutations of Basilides take notice of nothing drawn from 
such a work. He is said by Eusebius (quoting from Agrippa 
Castor) to have written a work in twenty-four books “ upon the 
Gospel ”—apparently an exegetical work; and this fact may 
not improbably have given rise to the supposition that he had 
fabricated a new Gospel. 

In order to show how obscure, comparatively, these apocry- 
phal Gospels were, and how far the existence of them is from 
weakening, in the least degree, the evidence for the antiquity 
and verity of the canonical four, we will state all that is known 
concerning the two most prominent of these fictions, the 
Gospel of Peter and the Gospel of the Egyptians. 

The Gospel of Peter has been made to figure conspicuously 
in the manifold hypotheses of the skeptical school of critics. 
It is instructive to see just how much is known concerning this 
work, which from the ado made about it by the critics in ques- 
tion, one would infer to be a document of great notoriety and 
importance in the early church. It has been said that Justin 
Martyr, in a passage of his Dialogue with Trypho, makes refer- 
ence to a Gospel of Peter; but this is a mistake.* The first 





° 
*The passage is in Tryph. c. 106, See Otto's excellent note, (Otto's Ed. of 
Justin, Vol. II. p. 361). There may be an omission of droeré\wy before airod, as 
Otto supposes; or the atros may refer to Christ; or, again, the allusion may be 
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notice of the Gospel of Peter is from Serapion, near the end 
of the second century. Serapion, bishop of Antioch, had, as 
we learn from Eusebius, found that some disturbance had been 
created in the church at Rhosse, a town in Cilicia, by a s0- 
ealled Gospel of Peter which was in the hands of some of the 
church members. At first, thinking that the book was harm- 
less, he deemed the affair undeserving of notice. But after- 
wards he procured a copy of the book from some of the 
Docetz, who used it, and found it to contain objectionable 
matter. Origen has a single allusion to this Gospel, as con- 
taining, like the book of James, the statement that the brothers 
of Jesus were children of Joseph by a former marriage. It is 
afterwards barely mentioned, as an apocryphal book, by Jerome, 
This is a/2 that we know of the apocryphal Gospel of Peter! 
It is not clear that Origen had ever seen it. The bishop of 
what was then the principal See in the East had never 
heard of the book until he met with it at Rhosse, and when 
he wished to examine it, he was obliged to borrow a copy of 
some heretical Docete by whom it was used! Moreover, 
there is nothing to show that it was a narrative. The way in 
which Serapion speaks of it would rather suggest the inference 
that its contents were of a doctrinal nature. Eusebius reckons 
it among the evidently spurious works “which were never 


esteemed valuable enough to be cited by any ecclesiastical © 


writer.”* 

The Gospel of the Egyptians is first mentioned by Clement 
of Alexandria near the end of the second century. He quotes 
from it a fabulous conversation of Jesus with Salome. He 
expressly characterizes the book as apocryphal. A passage 
similar to that quoted by Clement of Alexandria is found in 
the spurious fragment entitled the Second Epistle of Clement 
(of Rome) to the Corinthians, which was not written earlier 
than the time of Clement of Alexandria; and it is possible 





to Mark, which was kngwn as Peter’s Gospel. We think that the context (see 
¢. 105) renders it in the highest degree probable (as Otto thinks) that Justin, 
according to his usual custom, refers here to the drouvnovetpara collectively and 
in the plural—that is, tc our four Gospels. 

* Euseb. iii. 25. 
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that the forger of the last work was acquainted with this 
fictitious Gospel. It is enumerated by Origen and Jerome 
among the titles of apocryphal Gospels, which they furnish. 
Epiphanius says that the Sabellians made use of it; but his 
statement needs confirmation, So much, and so much only, 
is known of the Gospel of the Egyptians. Some have consid- 
ered it one form of the Gospel of the Hebrews. Others, in- 
cluding Norton, have held it to be, not a narrative, but a 
doctrinal work. It was written in an obscure and mystical 
vein, and probably presented the ascetic notions of Egyptian, 
gnostical sectaries, among whom it originated. It must have 
had a limited circulation. No Christian writer has ever attrib- 
uted to it any historical anthority. 

We might proceed to notice other spurious gospels, or books 
called by the name of gospels, which are the subject of casual 
allusion in ecclesiastical writers of the first centuries. But we 
have said enough to give our readers a fair impression of their 
insignificant importance. Reminding the reader of what we 
have said of the Gospel of the Hebrews, which was framed on 
the basis of our Matthew, we may distinctly affirm, not only 
that the Four Gospels of the canon were universally accepted 
by the Christians of the second century, but also that no other 
gospel narratives can properly be said to have divided their 
honors with them. It may be affirmed, with hardly any quali- 
fication, that they stood without competitors. The spurious 
gospels secured little or no recognition outside of heretical par- 
ties or coteries from which they emanated. On the contrary, 
if not wholly unknown, they were rejected by the church 
teachers everywhere, and by the great body of Christian 
people.* 

It has been already remarked that the principal anti-gnostical 
writers of the second century, and their adversaries, alike pro- 
ceed on a conception of the life and ministry of Jesus, which 





* For an enumeration of these apocryphal writings, see De Wette’s Einl. in d. 
N. Testament, § 73 a, Also, Hofmann’s Art.—Pseudepgraphen, ete.—in Herzog’s 
Real-Encye, This last Article, however, refers to the real and supposed allusions 
in the ecclesiastical writers to the uncanonical gospels ; and the references require 


much sifting. 
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is identical with that of the canonical Gospels. That is to say, 
both parties assume that the history of Christ which we find 
in our Gospels, is alone authentic. A like confirmation of the 
authority of the canonical Gospels is obtained from Justin 
Martyr. They were undeniably the Gospels to which he refers 
as being authoritative—the writings of the Apostles and their 
companions. But, apart from this, in the multitude of Justin’s 
allusions to the life and teachings of Christ, there are only six 
which cannot be at once traced to the Gospels of the canon. 
Among these there is only one, or at most two, sayings of Christ. 
Both of these are found, also, in Clement of Alexandria, 
who regards the four Gospels alone as authoritative. The 
other four cases of deviation from our Gospels in Justin, are 
of trivial consequence—slight details added to the canonical 
narrative. With these unimportant exceptions, the whole 
representation of the history of Jesus in this Father, coincides 
with that of the accepted evangelists.* Now Justin lived 
through the half century that followed the death of John. He 
had traveled extensively. He was held in honor by his con- 
temporaries and successors. He gives proof, therefore, that the 
prevailing conception of the life and teachings of Christ in his 
time, was identical with that of the canonical historians, and 
was derived from them. There was only one tradition in the 
Church from the beginning. 

We subjoin brief remarks on the probable mode in which 
the earliest records of the life of Jesus originated. Jesus him- 
self wrote nothing. He acted with quickening and renovating 
power upon the world’s life. But for Him to become an author 
would violate a subtle feeling of propriety of which all of us 
are sensible. At first, the fresh recollections of the men and 
women who had known him, especially of the disciples who 
had composed, as it were, his family, were the unwritten book 
which all, who desired, could consult. But in that age, and 
when the Gospel soon found numerous adherents among Greeks, 
both foreign Jews and heathen, it was impossible that the 





*Semisch, Denkwiirdigkeiten des Justin, S. 844. The statement of Semisch 
we have verified by a careful and repeated perusal of Justin's writings. 
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teachings of Christ and the events of his life should long 
remain unrecorded. At the outset, it is probable that isolated 
memoranda were made of particular events or discourses. 
These rudimental records first came into being in Galilee and 
about Capernaum. In this way, a cluster of traditions would 
easily come to exist. Then, and before long, followed the com- 
bination of them, and the earliest efforts at framing a connect- 
ed history. Such were the essays which Luke notices in his 
prologue. At length, within thirty cr forty years of the death 
of Christ, there were efforts at more regular composition, of 
which the works of Luke are the maturest specimen. The first 
three Gospels present indubitable traces of such an origin as 
we have indicated. - We are not to look for chronological pre- 
cision in narratives thus constructed. We are not to look for 
light on all parts and points of the Saviour’s earthly life. The 
Gospel of John, an original composition, emanating from the 
mind and heart of the loved disciple, is the document to be 
first consulted in the scientific construction of the Saviour’s 
history. The four together enable us to gain a knowledge of 
Jesus, not so full as we crave, yet sufficient for every practical 
need. 
VOL. XXIII. 40 


The Sermons of Huss. 


Articte I1.—THE SERMONS OF JOHN HUSS. 


Ir is always an interesting question in regard to any man 
who has exerted a powerful influence upon his age, or whe has 
attained to eminence among his fellows, by what method did 
he attain that influence or secure that distinction. And some- 
times our previous knowledge of the man lends a peculiar 
charm to common words and trivial incidents which serve to 
confirm our impressions, or enable us to trace the more minute 
outlines of his character. Although familiar with the life of a 
Washington or a Webster, we could yet listen for hours un- 
wearied to the brief anecdote which a gardener or an unedu- 
cated neighbor had gathered up from daily intercourse with 
them, nor should we regard as valueless the correspondence 
from their pens, which, without adding new facts to our store 
of information, served for further illustration of their character, 


principles, or habits. 


It is thus that while, from sources at length laid open to us, 
we are able to study the full-length portrait of the great Bo- 
hemian reformer and martyr, John Huss, we yet welcome 
with unfeigned satisfaction every contribution which can serve 
to the further elucidation of his spirit and his career. In his 
monumenta we have many of his saintly letters which seem 
to transform his prison cell to a Patmos--some of his most 
memorable discourses delivered before the Synod, in the pres- 
ence of the Archbishop of Prague, and not a few of his doc- 
trinal and controversial treatises, in which we learn to admire 
the scriptural simplicity and correctness of many of his views, 
his rare ability in argument, and his vigor in refutation. But 
it is still gratifying to confirm or correct the impressions de- 
rived from these sources by the light afforded in the recent 
German translations of his Bohemian sermons. These have 
been translated and published under the supervision of Dr. 
John Nowotny, pastor of Petershain in Germany, and have 
been issued in successive parts, the earliest appearing in a 
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16mo. pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, in 1854. The other 
parts combined made an octavo of about two hundred and sixty 
pages, and nearly if not quite all the discourses are derived 
from an old Bohemian Postille which the Moravian brethren 
brought with them to Herrnhut, where the translator, Dr. 
Nowotny, discovered it. 

The discourses are thirty in number, and take the form of 
familiar expositions of the passages of Scripture assigned to be 
read on the different Sabbaths of the year. In some instan- 
ces they are little more than an extended popular commentary, 
in others they embody an excursus on some important point. 
For instance, he takes up the subject of excommunication, 
shows into how many kinds it may be divided, in what cases 
it is to be feared, and in what cases despised. “The power of 
the Keys” is also taken up, and by a method of exposition 
which modern commentators would regard as far in advance 
of the age, he shows just how far the power of the priesthood 
extends, and that none can forgive sins but God alone. Again 
the practical question as to the righteousness or duty of fleeing 
from persecution is discussed at length, and those subjects in 
which his contemporaries would naturally take the deepest in- 
terest are appropriately introduced, and give occasion for ex- 
tended remark. Only in avery few instances is there any- 
thing approaching in form to a logical or systematic discus- 
sion embodied in a single sermon. The style is simple and 
familiar, adapted to popular apprehension and void of all rhe- 
torical ornament. In his Latin sermons, preached before the 
Synod at Prague, we recognize in Huss the scholar as well as 
the earnest reformer. But in these expositions he addresses 
himself to the common mind, and speaks to his countrymen in 
their own vernacular. 

Unquestionably a large share of the influence which he ex- 
erted was due to the effective use which he made of his native 
Bohemian. His merits in this respect are now freely con- 
ceded. In all his Bohemian writings he paid special attention 
to the language, and “exerted a decided and lasting influence 
on it.”** To render the alphabet more interesting and attrac- 





* Bib. Repository, 1834, p. 434. 
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tive to learners, he imitated Cyril’s ingenious mode of giving 
to each letter the name of some well-known Bohemian word, 
which had that letter for its initial, e. g. H, hospodia, lord ; K, 
Kral, King. He wrote a Latin treatise on the principles of 
Bohemian orthography,* in which he laid down rules which 
are regarded as authoritative even at the present day.t To 
his larger treatises he was accustomed to prefix a preface, 
touching on matters of grammar and orthography, for the in- 
struction of copyists, in which he admonished them not to fall 
back into the old method of writing. With a patriotic zeal he 
strove against that blending of German and Bohemian which 
had begun already to prevail at Prague, and which threatened 
to displace both languages by a mongrel or patois, which was 
an offense alike to true national feeling and to literary taste. 
As a Bohemian writer, therefore, he cherished the ambition of 
a purist, and endeavored to mould his native language in 
graceful and becoming forms. He studied simplicity, pre- 
cision, and consistency, not only in the structure of sentences, 
but in the structure of the alphabet and the spelling of the 
words. The correction and distribution of the Bohemian 
Bible is said to have been his constant care. He was, indeed, 
as really a reformer of Bohemian orthography as of the Bohe- 
mian Church. 

This is a most significant fact. It warrants us in classing 
him with the first great English Reformer, Wicliffe, whose 
translation of the Scriptures contributed in no small measure 
to give greater precision to English orthography, and to shape 
the language, as well as with Luther, the publication of whose 
German Bible is the great landmark in the history of his 
native language. Had it not been for the superior importance 
of the labors of Huss as a Reformer, we mightstill have been call- 
ed to recognize his merits as the most enterprising and practical 
student of his native language, as the man to whose labors and 
critical skill it is most deeply indebted. 

We are warranted in the inference that he gave special at- 





* Palacky’s Geschichte von Béhmen, III. 1. 299. 
+ Ib. I. 493. 
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tention to his Postilles, as also to his other Bohemian writings. 
We are led to this conclusion not only from the consideration 
of their adaptation to the instruction of his unlettered country- 
men, but from the fact that they present on several points an 
extended vindication of his principles and of the course which 
he had pursued. Internal evidence shows that they were 
written for the most part during the year 1413, while he was 
in exile from Prague. They doubtless embody the substance 
of what he preached to the crowds led by curiosity or sympa- 
thy to hear the words and see the person of one who had been 
subjected to the terrible sentence of papal excommunication, 
and on whose account a great city had been put under inter- 
dict. They contain more or less extended references to the 
harsh and cruel measures of persecution to which he had been 
subjected, his standard of Christizn authority and duty, his 
views in reference to the state of tne Church, and the anti- 
christian character of the papacy, his exposures of ecclesiasti- 
cal vice, as well as simple expositions of Scripture applicable 
to the needs and the experience of the Christian life, and level 
to the humblest capacity. The learned Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Prague seems to lay aside his academic robes, and vie 
with Luther in his effort to speak “so that children and ser- 
vants might understand” his words. 

There are some points on which Huss never attained to 
well-defined evangelical views. The leaven of Romish corrup- 
tion in doctrine which was not entirely purged out, or rather 
the authority of the Fathers, whose language repeatedly is 
what would now be considered loose and unguarded, was 
allowed to obscure or confuse his apprehensions of the teach- 
ings of Scripture. Justification by faith alone is in no instance 
distinctly presented, although the mischiefs and wickedness of 
Papal indulgences are unsparingly exposed, and our salvation 
is made to depend alone on the atoning death of Christ. 

But we may set forth his ideas of the truth which the servant 
of Christ is commissioned to preach in his own words. These 
indicate plainly enough his emancipation from thraldom to 
Papal rites and ceremonies, or to any authority which would 
set aside the commands of Christ. 
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“ But what were the disciples to preach? He himself answers; repentance on 
the part of men, and forgiveness of sin among all nations—that is, all men—so 
that all who repent shall be forgiven of all their sins for the sake of the suffer- 
ings of Christ. And here I must briefly remark, repentance means bitter sorrow 
and pain for all past, and careful avoidance of all future, sin—as explained by St. 
Augustine, Gregory, Ambrose, and others. Hence he iscalled a penitent Christian, 
who sincerely sorrows for his past sins, and is firmly resolved to yield no more to 
sin, even till his death. But whoever sins again, after he has confessed his sins, 
is a contemner of repentance, according to the explanation of St. Isodore. This 
explanation of that Saint rests upon the words which Christ addressed to the 
adulterous woman, ‘neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.’ Hence we 
see that Jesus forbade the woman both the wish and the purpose of sin. But this 
is the beginning of repentance; its further progress consists in sorrow and 
anguish for the wickedness that has been done, and its completion is the satisfac- 
tion, that is, the patient endurance of all kinds of self-denial, such as fasting, 
prayer, watching, and the various works of mercy which in the holy Scripture 
are called fruits of repentance. 

* But after this sort assuredly do not the deceivers of the world and the false 
priests preach, viz.: that men should repent, and indeed before all things else 
purify their wills from every intent of sin, penitently bemoan their sins and do 
works meet for repentance. But they preach just this—whoever gives gold re- 
ceives the forgiveness of his sins and release from the eternal penalty of sin. 
But that their lie be not too striking, and their manifest simony and avarice be 
not too glaring, they endeavor tu mask both by saying—‘ our forgiveness bestow 
we upon those who confess their sin, and bemoan the same in their hearts.’ 
But where now is satisfaction for sin? By the Prophet Ezekiel, the Lord God 
says, ‘if the wicked shall turn from all his sins which he hath done, and keep all 
my commands and do righteously and well, then shall he live and not die.’ Of all 
his transgressions which he has committed, there shall be no more mention, 
Here, in the word of God, has the penitent sinner the assurance of the forgive- 
ness of all his sins, if he penitently sorrow for them and give satisfaction. He 
keeps, in his repentance, the command of God and does right, that is, cor- 
rects himself in whatever excess of sin, and does good to his neighbor 
whom he has wronged. But he does himself good also, that is, he suf- 
fers cheerfully, and so much the more the greater his sin has been, for 
this is right according to the Scripture. But this is not right that one 
should give gold, and through barren repentance over the multitude of his 
sins, go to heaven when he dies, while another who pays nothing shall suffer 
grievous penalty for his sins, even though they are less than those of the first. 

“But let us make this more plain., We will suppose two men—one of whom, 
fifty years through, has, with all the lust of his carnal will, indulged in deadly 
sin, and has never repented of his sins; the other has lived righteously and has 
yielded to no deadly sin. We will suppose further that the first dies without the 
thorough penitence that should blot out his sins, inasmuch as he has given the 
Pope gold; the other dies likewise, but with far deeper penitence for his little 
daily sins, but he does not buy himself exemption from the Pope. Now see how 
the first enters at once into heaven, according to the teaching of these false 
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deceivers, since he gave gold; but the other must suffer the pain of hell, for the 
single reason that he has not bought himself release from the Pope with gold. 

“ But whence can the Pope have derived such monstrous authority? Or has 
Christ ever given him this power for gold, who says—‘ but the servant who knew 
the Lord’s will, and has not repented or done according to his will, shall be 
beaten with many stripes!’ But observe that the man who on the above sup- 
position has lived in gross wickedness for fifty years, and has not done according 
to God’s commands, although he knew his Lord’s will, shall have nothing to suf- 
fer, inasmuch as he has given the Pope gold. Thus is Christ’s word made null, 
which declares that the servant who did not according to his master’s will, shall 
be beaten with many stripes. So also has that word become obsolete, that Christ 
must suffer and so enter into his glory. Even the righteousness of God is done 
away with, if one may live for fifty years in all kinds of lust, and suffer nothing 
in consequence, if only he gives the Pope gold, for thus he goes from earthly in. 
dulgence to heavenly bliss ; he enjoys both sensual and spiritual blessedness; he 
has his heaven here, and is glorified at the resurrection of the dead. Is not the 
righteousness of God by such doctrine entirely and completely dispensed with ? 
Therefore, says St. Jerome, it is impossible for me to pass from earthly indulgence 
to heavenly bliss. 

“But why should men give themselves so mach trouble, when every one who 
gives gold, and purchases himself indulgence, may with no more vexations enter 
heaven when he dies? And consequently, no one is bound to prayer, fasting, 
alms, and other works pertaining to charity, who has confessed and given gold to 
the false priests. . . . But possibly some one might say in confession to the 
priest—‘ my dear priest, see, I give you this gold, give me I pray you therefore 
just the assured certainty that I do not bestow it in vain.’ Then the priest would 
answer him, ‘ you have the Pope’s letter already, what would you have more?’ 
but the man replies, ‘ I would like fuller assurance, a letter of Christ, or at least 
an autograph of St. Peter or Paul, who also filled this office, and never issued 
such letters of indulgence.’ Thus pushed, the priest would certainly fall into 
great confusion, since he cannot say even of himself whether he shall reach 
heaven or hell. And the Pope knows just as little as the peasant whether he will 
be saved or not. 

‘Such prophets (referred to by Peter in his Second Epistle, ii. 1) have certain- 
ly blasphemed the way of truth, as fools do also; artd if one contrasts their false 
doctrines with the Scripture, then is he a heretic. They do not see that the holy 
Apostle Peter names them teachers, which means the same with Doctors, as they 
are generally called, inasmuch as they are instructed in papal laws and constitu- 
tions, or in cunningly devised words, and thereby they deceive the people. 
Therefore St. Peter says—‘ and through avarice, by feigned words, shall they 
make gain of you?’ And it is a cunningly feigned story that whoever gives 
gold, though he be the greatest wretch, receives forgiveness of sin and release 
from the pains of hell, if he but confesses and testifies sorrow. And is it not a 
scandalous metter, invented by avarice, that whoever seeks pardon and exemption 
from the pains of hell has only to give as much gold for it as he would need to 
expend on a journey to and from Rome? Yea, is it not a scandalous thing when 
weare still told that the Pope exercises great compassion in sparing Christians 
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the labor and trouble of a long journey to Rome, and grants them a great favor 
in their own dwellings, when ke, in virtue of his plenary authority, can do what 
he will, and when it depends solely on his will whether any one shall receive for- 
giveness of sins, and therewith admission to heaven, or shall be eternally torment- 
ed in hell? Yet with such impious words do the avaricious teachers of Anti- 
Christ practice upon Christ’s people, and they are guilty of leading them astray 
from the way of truth, and setting their hopes on their gold and the indulgences, 
by which they are deceived as to the eternal salvation of their souls.” 


Such a passage as the above might, without the author’s 
name, have been mistaken for one of Luther’s. The errors 
which he combats are the same which a century later the great 
German reformer felt himself called upon to expose. The di- 
rectness of his language and the fearlessness of his utterance 
show how carefully he had considered the subject, and how 
firmly he grasped his conclusions. A man who by his convic- 
tions had been forced to speak such words could never again be 
brought into harmony with Rome. 

In a discourse based on the passage, John xvi. 23-30, in which 
Christ declares that whatsoever shall be asked in His name 
shall be granted, Huss takes occasion to discuss in a more me- 
thodical way than is usual with him, the subject of prayer. 
The relations of the subject to the various doctrines of the Gos- 
pel are presented in a single paragraph of the introduction: 
“ Who is to pray? The righteous man. How? In a right- 
eous manner. For what? For that which is good. In whose 
name? Inthe name of Jesus Christ. To whom? To God 
the Father.” The discussion of these points enables him to 
bring forward some of the most important and vital truths per- 
taining to the sphere of Christian experience. 

It is thus that he presents the privilege of prayer: 


“Oh! how might one rejoice if a great king or pope, who often lies, should 
yet readily promise us something to which he binds himself by his oath! If the 
king should promise a village, a castle, or a horse, or the pope a bishopric or a 
benefice, though with a breath they might pass away before they had given what 
they had promised, how earnestly would be pray that it might be fulfilled! And 
lo! here the King of the whole world, and the highest Bishop of all, gives His 
promise—He who can neither deceive any one, or die, and who also has the power 
to give whatever good man can ask—and yet men do not pray to this King and 
Bishop so earnestly as they do to mortal liars, whom they serve also more earn- 
estly than they do God. Only see—whoever will—how humble so many are 
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when they ask a king or pope for anything; they neither think then of anything 
else, nor look round about them, and they are also very considerate, so as to 
blunder in not so much as a single word, and to say or do nothing which might 
be amiss. But when they pray to God the Father, in many cases they know not 
what they say, for they are thinking mainly upon something else, and busy them- 
selves with foreign matters; yea, they think more of wantonness, passions, and 
transient good, than of the Lord God, and therefore they receive nothing, for 
they do not pray aright. Consequently he that would be heard must apply 
himself to prayer, as I have already said. Especially must he see whether he is 
Christ’s disciple; whether he belongs to the number of those to whom the promise 
‘if ye shall ask the Father in My name,’ &c., is made. Whoever follows Christ 
in patience. humility, and other virtues is His disciple, as He has said, ‘ Ye are 
my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you.’” 


The second point discussed is the right kind of prayer. Here 
we are told that he prays aright who asks for the things that 
pertain to salvation. For such things—as those contained in 
our Lord’s Prayer—we may ask unconditionally, without add- 
ing “if it be Thy will.” But other things must be asked condi- 
tionally. It was thus that Christ prayed. For we know not 
what God will do, and what He has determined in our varied 
circumstances to be best for us. 

The question to whom we are to pray allows Huss to present 
his Scriptural and anti-papal views. Prayer is to be addressed 
to God alone: 

“ But some direct their prayers to the saints more than to God, or they compose 
and direct their prayers to the saints only, insomuch that they appear to have no 
more thought of God at all. Others satisfy themselves by loud supplications to 
men, and this is what the gods of this world—those who give themselves out as 
such, as popes, cardinals, and other prelates, who require others to fall on their 
knees before them, and offer prayer and entreaty—would have of them. But so 
did not the Apostles and other holy men. Assuredly they did not allow others 
to fall down before them, and they admonished the people to pray earnestly to 
God, for they were taught of Christ, who says, ‘If ye ask My Father in My 
name, it shall be granted unto you.’” 


With respect to the answers which may be expected to prayer 
the language of Huss is as well weighed and judicious as any 
utterance of the modern pulpit. He gives no expression to 
fanatical or extravagant views. He does not say that every 
specific request of the true believer shall be granted: 


“The good man often prays for things which may not teni to promote his 
spiritual interests, and is not answered. So Paul prayed the Lord thrice that he 
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might be relieved of the thorn in the flesh, yet his prayer was denied, for this 
thorn was to be sanctified to the salvation of his soul. So saints have often 
prayed for others, and were not heard because those for whom they prayed were 
unworthy, as was the case when Samuel supplicated for Saul. And often God 
does not hear our prayer, and withdraws himself till his gracious time has come. 
So Christ deferred to grant the request of the Syrophenecian woman. God 
would teach us patient continuance in prayer. Christ bids us pray in ail hu- 
mility, and every Christian is bound to pray, but not for transitory good, for 
honor or for vengeance.” 

“ From Christ’s own words, every true servant of his may see that we have a 
true priest, who has himself promised us that he will pray the Father for us, and 
hence we are assured that the Father hears him when he intercedes for us, and 
that He loves every man that loves Christ.” 


Lightly as Huss thought of the exclusive claims of the pre- 
lates to bestow by ordination spiritual gifts, he does not—as 
was charged against him—make their office altogether null 
and void. Here is what he says: 

“Tt may be, and often is the case, that one who, with holy purpose and in 
accordance with Christian usage, receives consecration from a wicked bishop, 
receives therewith the gifts of the Holy Spirit; but he receives them by no means 


from the false bishop, but from an incomparably higher priest who specially con- 
secrates and annoints his faithful ones, that is, from Cbrist the Lord.” 


The superstitious terror which the usurped power of the 
priesthood to forgive sin often inspired, is most effectually 
counteracted by the clear statement : 


“ Man can receive forgiveness of sins only through the power of God and the 
merit of Christ. Then let any one—Pope, bishop, or any priest soever—call out, 
‘O man, I forgive thee thy sins; I free thee from thy sins and the pains of hell !’ 
it is mere breath, and to no purpose, and of no avail, unless God forgives the 
man who truly repents of all hissins. . . . . But the true Christian does 
not suffer himself at any time to be led astray. His hope rests on God, who par- 
dons his sins. He knows, moreover, that no priest can retain his sins any longer, 
if God releases him from them, And so, also, I would not allow myself to be 
frightened, though all the priests were to cry out together that they do not for- 
give my sins. I am loosed from them, if God looses me, and their ery is a base 
lie. Nor will I suffer myself to be lulled to sleep by them when they say to me, 
‘ we forgive you your sins, and release you from the pains of hell.’ For I know 
what God says—that if you do not sincerely repent of your sins, then are they 
retained.” 


Huss found his most bitter antagonists among the priest- 
hood, and it is not surprising that he sometimes exposes their 
vicious life in a most scathing style. He regarded them as 
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the enemies of the truth, as the instigators of persecution, as 
the deceivers of the people. Never would he have spoken of 
them as he has, if the knowledge of his hearers had not borne 
him out in his assertions. 


“Tf a priest in the ale-house, during a quarrel over his dice or about vile har- 
lots, receives a box on the ear, his opponent is forthwith summoned before the 
spiritual tribunal and excommunicated. But if the priest is wounded, then is 
public worship interdicted, and his opponent is forced to go on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, since they pretend that only the Pope can absolve him who has wounded 
a priest. But if a priest cuts off any one’s hand or foot, or even puts an innocent 
man to death, neither is public worship interdicted, nor is such a priestly trans- 
gressor subjected to excommunication. . . . Whoso preaches that priests are 
Gods{and divine miracle-workers—that they have power to save or damn a man 
as they please—that no one without them can be saved—that no one must accuse 
them of any sin whatever—that they alone must eat and drink and waste the 
very best of all things—whoever preaches after this fashion is an honorable 
preacher, and only such an one must preach. But whoso preaches that priests 
should not be wanton, that they should not plunder the people by their simony 
and greed, that they should have only matrons to whom they are nct related, 
and be satisfied with a single benefice—he is a slanderer of the holy priesthood, a 
troubler of the holy church, and a heretic, and must not be allowed to preach. 
Him they summon before their tribunals and curse. And if this snare of the 
devil does not answer, they, prohibit public worship, and spread their devil’s net 
as much as possible, and where they can, forbid all men to serve God. God com- 
mands—preach, baptize, observe the eucharist in remembrance of me; but Anti- 
Christ says—preach not, baptize not, perform no mass, pray not, but give ear to 
me. 

“ And the common people imagine, according to this doctrine, that it is all 
right, and they cannot conceive that if the servant of a king was to command 
all his fellow servants to lay down their office and cease their service, because 
one servant of the king is wicked, these are not to obey, and that they are not 
to intermit their service, if a faithful servant of the king do not gratify the wish 
of a wicked officer. So, good men are not to submit when commanded not to obey 
the King Christ, and prosecute his business, and they are not to pay any regard 
to the prohibition of public worship, as I have written at length in my Latin 
treatise on the Church. The net of interdict was first thrown out by the Pope 
over Rome, on the occasion of the wounding of a cardinal, and all Rome was to 
refrain from the public worship of God. But when Anti-Christ saw that this 
method did him good service, he threw out his net still more broadly, and this 
with the special object of keeping any one from attacking his priests, or coming 
too near to himself. And finally, he spread out his net in the neatest and most 
cunning way, so that the birds of Christ might not feel the breath of the Holy 
Spirit, and not scruple about the representations laid before them. And it is to 
be hoped that the Lord God will so much the sooner enlighten His people, that 
they may rend the net, and give to Him the glory, even against the will of anti- 
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Christ, and not intermit the worship of God. Yea, God be thanked that in His 
holy word He has given anti-Christ and his servants no pretext for their doings, 
but has commanded His disciples to rend the net, that His praise resound abroad 
forever. And so shall I, if God will, notwithstanding their interdict, preach 
God’s word, though such adversaries of it should neither worship or baptize, and 
thus would I still the more strengthen Christ's sheep in the faith. 

“ And who wrongs his neighbor more than the priests in their drunkenness 
and carousals? And who are they with hearts that are never satisfied? They 
are priests who are so insatiable in their desires that they would devour the 
whole world, with all its goods, and still remain a-hungered ; even as the Scrip- 
ture says, the avaricious is never satisfied with gold, and Aristotle, though a 
heathen, says, ‘the desire to have grows without ceasing.’ And thus, as Solomon 
says, ‘ wickedness has blinded them, that they think they do God service if they 
curse, excommunicate, imprison, torture and kill true Christians. Therefore, says 
the Saviour, ‘the time shall come when he that killeth you shall think he doeth 
God service.’ So it was with the Jews, putting Christ.and his disciples to death. 
They said, ‘ we have a law and according to that law he ought to die.’ And so 
our priests do also, when they lay hold of a man that crosses their avarice and 
wantonness, and disturbs them therein; they curse him, summon him to trial, 
put him in prison, and cry out, this man, according to our statutes, must die, and 
not by any easy death, but he must be consumed by fire. But He who alone is 
infallible, who can neither deceive or be deceived, says of them that they shall 
do this to you ‘ because they know neither my Father nor me.’ And Isaiah says, 
‘the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not 
know, my people do not consider.’ A toiling ox that plows the earth, is a good 
priest who with the ploughshare of the word of God goes into the heart of man, 
and roots out the tares of sin, and sows the word of God, which is the seed, in 
the heart, and presses out the grain from the chaff, or frees the truth from human 
inventions and additions. Sucha priest is one of God’s oxen, that knows his mas- 
ter Jesus Christ. But the priests who fare sumptuously and become fat, and in 
consequence trouble themselves no more about the soul’s salvation, and plow and 
work no more, are the fat oxen . . . to whom the Prophet Amos cries out— 
‘Hear this word, ye fat oxen, ye who dwell! in Samaria, who wrong the needy 
and trample on the poor, and say to your masters, bring, let us drink; the Lord 
God hath sworn by his holiness, that the days shall come upon you, that ye 
shall be taken away with hooks, and your posterity with fish hooks.’ Thus did 
the herdsman Amos prophecy to the oxen, that is, to the fat priests on the moun- 
tains of Samaria,—that is, on the watch, for Samaria is translated, watch. And 
the priests are to keep watch over men that the devil do not steal them away and 
destroy them. Yet instead of this, they wrong the needy, oppress them, and 
bring them to want. For on one side they force them to pay tithes, sacrifice, 
pay them gold for baptism, confession, the holy sacrament and other spiritual 
things. On the other side they reduce them to want, tearing from them all that 
good men would give to the poor. They wrong them also with lying indulgences, 
and thereby especially absorb their property, or avariciously keep it back; for 
all that priests have belongs to the poor, that is, whatever is more than they need 
for comfortable clothing, &c., so that thus the priests. may lead God's people to 
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eternal salvation. And thereupon the fat oxen say to their lords—that is, the 
laity who are set for the maintenance of church goods and priests—‘ bring, let us 
drink.’ And they stuff themselves . . . even beyond their animal appetites 
which no four-footed ox would do, and therefore woe be to them . . . for, as 
in Amos, God hath sworn that the days shall come, &c., so shall worms devour 
their body, and devils take possession of their souls.” 


These sermons of Huss furnish us in fact, as the passage just 
uoted might suggest, a vivid and striking picture of the reli- 
gious aspect of the age. No one who has perused the testi- 
mony left us by those who participated in the memorable 
council of Constance, or the sermons which were delivered 
before it, in which priestly vice and ecclesiastical corruption 
are rebuked, will be disposed to believe that Huss has exagger- 
ated a single feature. But while these deal in sharp invective, 
the tone of the Bohemian reformer is marked by sadness. He 
felt what they saw. 


“The life of God’s true servants,” he says, “has become bitter to them. In 
many lands, as Bohemia, Moravia, Misnia, England, and elsewhere, they suffer 
great persecutions. The faithful priests are put to death, tortured, cursed; nor 
is it advisable on any account to appeal to Rome, where Anti-Christ’s wickedness, 
baseness, pride, and simony have culminated, so that simony and avarice have 
poured forth in a rushing tide from Rome to Bohemia. Bishopricks are bought 
and sold at a higher price than many a lordly estate. The common people are 
confounded. Some are afraid to confess the truth against error. Some, through 
the discord among priests, do not know what to hold. Others still experience 
great concern that many go thus astray, while yet others suffer wrong, are slan- 
dered as heretics, and put to death, through the great persecution of divine truth. 
The waves of the sea, that is, the men of the world, rage, for the world is com- 
pared to the sea, and they bruit abroad that they who confess Christ and defend 
His truth are errorists and heretics. . . . If any true Christian spirit is to be 
found to oppose their baseness, they are filled with hate and bitterness, and by 
their wicked device forbid by interdict the public worship of God, when they can- 
not suppress the preaching which reveals to the people their scandalous perver- 
sity. . . . Of this wickedness have J written,in my books, both in Bohemian 
and Latin, and to me this wickedness seems to be the most vexatious and intoler- 
able to the true Christian. But neither wrong nor pain and death can deter the 
true preacher with real love to God, from the preaching of the truth, and the 
false prohibition of public worship is a grievous stone of stumbling, not so much 
to the preacher, who is glad to preach, as to the people who would gladly hear 
the word of God.” 


We may judge of the earnest tone of the exhortations of Huss 
in repeated instances, from the close of his discourse on Luke 
xxi. 25-33. 
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“ Dearly beloved, let us diligently consider this so solemn and fearful advent of 
Christ, and his day of judgment, and reflect devoutly on his first coming to this 
world, when for us he became man, and subjected himself to weariness and pain 
for our ransom. Let us be thankful that he visits us with his grace and finds us 
prepared for death. Let us meditate on his final coming that we may be sum- 
moned to his heavenly joy. . . . Reform your life; change your habits; 
overcome all solicitations to evil, and wash away all your past sin with tears 
of penitence; for ye shall so much the more confidently expect the coming 
Judge, the more mindful ye are of the terror to come, and are prepared 
therefor. And to our salvation may He, our gracious Saviour, make all things 
work together, who is God and true man, Jesus Christ, to whom be praise in the 
highest forever.” 


That inveterate enemy of the Hussites, Cochleius, bitterly 
complains of the extent to which the women of Bohemia were 
infected by the new opinions. He speaks of the boldness, 
which he accounts impudence, with which they ventured to 
defend their views against the priests, even to their face. We 
meet with incidental confirmation of the facts upon which bis 
representations are based in these discoursesof Huss. Perhans 
the passage may be regarded as one of the ad captandum class, 
but if so, it stands almost isolated in the writings of the Re- 


former. 


“See how the gracious Saviour chose that h‘s glorious resurrection should be 
made known through women. Women first wure made aware of his resurrection 
since they did not, like the Apostle, doubt in regard to it, a’ | were therefore to 
make known the glorification of the Lord. Give ear then, ye priests, even to 
women, if these remind you of your faithlessness in following Christ, and exhort 
you to repentance. I, at least, accept it thankfully if even an cid granny teach 
me anything that is good, that is, admonish me to keep God’s holy comman¢é 
Many priests count it folly that pious women should instruct them in anything 
that is good, and reprove them for their sins, just as the Apostles regarded the 
words of the women concerning the Lord’s resurrection as fables, and did r 
believe them. We too seek Christ along with the women—as St. Gregory ex- 
plains—when we with upright faith full of the savor of Christian virtues and 
with the example of good works, hasten to Him, who for us was laid in the grave 
of death. And just as the pious women of our Gospel saw the angels of the 
Lord, so have true souls, rich in all virtues, angel-thoughts, and are honored by 
God with peculiar revelation-gifts.” 


We meet in the sermons of Huss not unfrequently those 
quaint conceits and allegorical interpretations which, according 
to the taste of the age, either adorn or disfigure the writings of 
some of the Christian Fathers. With these, like Bede and 
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Alcuin, Huss was familiar, and his expositions frequently 
remind us of the English Saint and of Charlemagne’s teacher. 
His references are frequent to Augustine, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Jerome, and Origen, and he quotes from the writings of St. 
Gregory, Hugh de St. Victor, Bernard, Remigius, Boethius, 
and others. With Aristotle also, he seems to be familiar, and 
it is evident that the range of his reading must have been 
immense. Yet it is obvious that while some of his allegorical 
interpretations are borrowed, others are original. Jericho 
means the want and weakness of our fallen nature. Zhe seven 
evil spirits are the seven deadly sins, each of which is worse 
than the devil himself, for the devil, as a spirit, is a good 
creature of God, while every deadly sin is originally and 
wholly evil. The “jive loaves” are specifically explained, as 
first, the fear of condemnation, second, meditation on death, 
third, the breaking off from sin, fourth, sincere repentance and 
sorrow for sin, fifth, the purpose to sin no more. The two 
fishes are devout prayer and holy fasting, and with these loaves 
and fishes Christ feeds the whole multitude of the penitent. 
The “lad” who has them is the Son of God himself. To re- 
ceive the food worthily, we must sit down on the grass; that 
is, humble ourselves, and recognize our faults, for we are like 
the giass that to-day is, and to-morrow is no more. The twelve 
baskets, again, are the twelve Apostles, who gathered up the 
fragments, to dispense them afterward to others. 

The penny, also, as the reward of the faithful laborer, is 
spiritualized. It is of an enduring nature and signifies the 
lasting blessedness of the elect. It is round, its circular form 
having neither beginning nor end; so God, who is the true 
reward of his servants, has neither beginning norend. Finally, 
the inscription, splendidly traced on the silver or gold coins, is 
like the inscription glowing in the light of the Godhead, of the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of Him who creates and governs 
all, which his elect may read and gaze upon to their eternal 
joy. The five-fold visitation which the householder makes to 
summon laborers to his vineyard, is also significant. By it the 
successive steps of God’s gracious dispensation, in the patri- 
archal times of Noah, Abraham, David, and Christ himself, 
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are set forth. Nor is this al'. The calls of the householder 
are addressed to us during the six periods of human life, and 
this is made the basis of an earnest appeal to diligence in 
Christ’s vineyard. 

It is evident, however, that Huss indulges in these curious 
and sometimes fanciful interpretations, less to gratify his own 
taste or excite surprise in his readers, than to present the truth 
in such a manner as to leave an abiding impression. From 
first to last, he is intensely practical. The speculative element 
is kept almost entirely in the background. The reformer feels 
that he is dealing with actual sin and deadly errors. His own 
personal wrongs and dangers, to which he not unfrequently 
refers, lend to his words a tone of deepest earnestness. Anti- 
Christ in all his forms, is the real antagonist, and every word 
the reformer utters is a blow. He explains, he argues, he ex- 
horts, he inveighs against prevalent iniquity; but we seem to 
see the foe ever confronting him, and leaving him no leisure 
for mere curious theories or fanciful conceits. He speaks, as a 
general thing, with the simplicity, directness, and solemnity 
of one who feels that vast, yea, eternal interests are staked 
upon his words. He is training heroes for a conflict near at 
hand, or rather already actually begun. He is instructing 
them in his own views, and infusing into them his own spirit. 
He feels that he has gone too far to retreat, even if retreat was 
possible. He has thrown down his challenge. He has regis- 
tered his charge. He has impeached the great criminal. He 
feels that he has done it, like the old Athenian, under the pen- 
alty of becoming himself the victim, if he fails to make good 
his cause. 

With this issue of the strife, his own fate is identified. He 
is fully aware of it, yet he feéls that the personal result to him- 
self is of small account, except as indicative of the triumph or 
defeat of the cause in which he is engaged. Still we cannot 
peruse his sermons without feeling our sympathies warmly 
enlisted in his behalf. There is so much of biographical inci- 
dent, so much of noble resolve and generous enthusiasm for the 
truth, such manly vindication of his course, sueh a frank 
avowal of motives, that our hearts are carried captive before 
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we are aware, and yet we do not regret this surrender of our 
sympathies. 

He confesses that once he had himself thought that the Pope 
could do no wrong; but it was before he had read and studied 
the word of God He sets before us the methods which his 
enemies had pursued to silence him, the violence they pro- 
posed and in part executed, the injustice of his excommunica- 
tion, and the impious nature of the interdict, till the malignity 
of his persecutors becomes transparent. He gives us the reason 
for his withdrawal from Prague, and he justifies himself by 
the example and directions of Christ himself, as well as of the 
Fathers of the Church. That he did not comply with the cita- 
tion to Rome was in no spirit of insubordination, but only 
from a just sense of its danger and its fatality. Yet no pre- 
tended excommunication can exclude him from the love and 
communion of Christ. His allegiance to the Master forbids 
him to yield to the usurpation of a fellow servant. He is still 
resolved to preach. If driven from the city, like Christ, 
he will take his stand in the market place, in the streets, on 
the hillside, or in the wilderness, and speak forth the words of 
eternal life. His work must be done. His duty must be dis- 
charged, and no consideration of ease and comfort will allow 
him to violate the dictates of his conscience. 

And yet we meet with nothing indicative of spiritual pride. 
There is no assumption of merit, no claim to superiority for 
what he has done and suffered. It is even touching to hear 
his own confessions, so deeply do they sometimes allow us to 
look into the motives and purposes of his own heart. He pro- 
fesses that he had never prayed “ our Father” (wnser Vater) 
as he ought, and we seem to have brought to view his lofty 
ideal of spiritual perfection. He declares himself ready to be 
instructed by the very humblest disciple of Christ, and we are 
made to feel that in his love for the simple truth, and in his 
ready submission to the divine will, however apprehended, he 
has already won a noble victory over himself. 

While these discourses give us no new facts in the life of 
Huss, and while they set forth no doctrinal views with which, 
from other sources, we were not already familiar, they admit 
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us to a closer intimacy with his deep and soul-absorbing con- 
victions, and they tend to confirm the impression made upon 
us by his bearing before the Council of Constance and his 
heroic martyrdom. They explain to us also, in a measure, 
that strength of deep personal attachment which, after his 
death, led his countrymen to cherish his memory as a hallowed 
treasure, and made his name the rallying-word for reform. 
We see, moreover, how deliberately, and on what a clear 
scriptural basis he adopted those views which brought him 
into collision with Rome, and we listen to his words of admoni- 
tion, reproof, and rebuke, as they are uttered in a tone of fear- 
lessness not inferior to that of Luther himself. The fearful 
proportions and issues of the great struggle in which he had 
enlisted for life, rise up more distinctly before us, and we see 
the Reformer in his exile, suppressing no utterance, “ bating 
no jot of heart or hope,” making no concessions, keeping back 
nv unpalatable truth, softening down no expressions to which 
a cold prudence might object, but placing on record, to be 
read while he lived, and after he had gone, scriptural truths 
which were to be the seed of reformation for the harvest of 
after centuries. But what perhaps is still more remarkable, 
we discern no traces of personal malice, and we miss that 
coarseness of expression in which Luther, a century later, 
seemed almost to revel. We meet here and there outbursts 
of passionate emotion, but they are kept within the limits of 
Christian truth, reason, and charity. We can see that the Re- 
former feels and feels deeply ; and he lays hold with a strong 
grasp on the sympathies as well as the reason of the reader, 
but he adopts no unbecoming method, nor does he resort to 
any unworthy or undignified appeal. He stands before us, in 
the consciousness of an integrity which is above impeachment, 
asking no personal favor, but only the tribute of respect and 
obedience due to the authority of that truth which he lives to 
preach, and for which he is willing to die. 
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ArticLe II].—A CENTURY OF ENGLISH PARTIES. 


The Constitutional History of England since the Accession of 
George Third, 1760-1860. By Tuomas Erskine May, C. B. 
Intwovolumes. VolumelIl. Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 1864. 


Mr. May, in publishing his Constitutional History, has con- 
ferred a benefit equally upon Europe and America. England 
has arrived at that stage in which the fruits of her last Revolu- 
tion, having developed during the intervening period, seem to 
be arriving at their best maturity. Nothing can be more 
welcome to her political thinkers than an intelligent survey of 
the transition state. Nothing can be more opportune to aid in 
a just appreciation of the changes which are now taking place, 
than a work showing the process by which the present situa- 
tion was reached. Such a work cannot fail to encourage those 
English statesmen who seek to keep pace with the intelligence 
of successive eras ; for it presents a history which compels the 
inference that progress is as inevitable as it is just. It cannot 
fail to refute and vanquish, on the other hand, those statesmen, 
who would render the British system inflexible, who would 
confine it to ancient limits, who would defy living and growing 
forces, who would keep obsolete forces in a difficult and com- 
pulsory existence. America has come to that point, where the 
more advanced doctrines of liberty are trembling in a terrible 
crisis; where the test, accomplished, will make or destroy the 
hopes of many millions seeking to be free; where the various 
and momentous changes, which always operate upon an uncer- 
tain political state, are applying to republicanism a trial pro- 
portionate to each principle of republican theory. It is a 
period in which to study anxidusly the logic of events; to 
observe how, among a people of similar national traits, liberties 
have been oppressed, fought for, and achieved; to note the 
operation of public distress upon the popular mind, and the 
result which proceeds therefrom ; to learn how, by the light of 
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an experience at once distinct and reasonable, to avoid the 
dangers which crowd upon a people under the gloom of civil 
discord. To both countries, therefore,—to England, in her 
peaceful march toward a broader freedom,—and to America, 
seeking by more violent means to prove its efficacy,—a book 
like that which Mr. May has issued comes with especial fitness. 
His main object—the presenting with clearness the results of 
a century of political change,—has been ably accomplished. 
No doubt remains in the mind, after the perusal of the History, 
that the causes proposed have really achieved the stated results. 
Every fact is open to the belief of a cautious thinker. The 
conclusions appeal at once tothe reason. The principal events 
which have led to the present position of England are compre- 
hended, and stated with fairness. Not that Mr. May does not 
occasionally, even often, show his own political bias; for in 
many instances distinct preference is given to those versions of 
facts which have been reiterated by the Whigs, and as frequent- 
ly denied by the Tories. His view of events throughout is 
essentially the Whig view. That any party, as parties were 
during the last century, should be so far beyond the rest in 
every virtue of patriotism, ability, and honesty, as Mr. May 
represents the Whigs to have been, does not seem probable to 
the impartial mind. The Whig party was undoubtedly a 
powerful medium of good state-craft. It undoubtedly achieved 
many and important triumplis on the side of progress. It has 
generally led in measures for securing a liberal system. It is 
owing to the Whigs that popular representation is reaching, 
after generations of opposition, its proper importance in the 
government of the nation. It is owing to the Whigs that 
commercial interests have become rival to land interests ; that 
commercial power has kept pace with commercial growth. To 
the Whigs must be laid the credit of adjusting the balance of 
power between the several estates. But, referring to the time 
when Mr. May’s history opens, far from being the immaculate 
band of zealous patriots he would have us believe them, there 
never was more Corruption, more lust of power, more greedi- 
ness for gain, more bitter jealousy, more servility to the crown, 
more favoritism, more devotion to partisan ends, in any party, 
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- than we find at that period choking the ranks of the Whig 
party. A tenure of power almost uninterrupted since the time 
of James the Second,—and for a great part of the time under 
the leadership of the unprincipled Walpole,—had made the 
Whigs arrogant, forgetful of their cardinal doctrines, and total- 
ly heedless of political virtue. It was under a Whig adminis- 
tration that Henry Fox opened an office for buying the votes 
of Commoners. It was under a Whig administration that the 
same Henry Fox was rewarded for his services by a peerage. 
That greatest of Whigs, almost the greatest of Englishmen, 
the Earl of Chatham—against whose virtue it would be a sac- 
rilege to breathe a suspicion—was so far habituated to the ideas 
of the age, as to be bought off with an Earldom. Under no 
party has the system of boroughs ever been more abused, than 
it was abused by the Whigs at that time. There was no word 
of reform—no cry of popular rights—no attempt to foster com- 
merce against land,—no movement in behalf of other peoples 
aiming at freedom. The Declaration of Rights was forgotten, 
in the anxiety to push foreign wars. Principles old as Magna 
Charta were neglected, in the rage to hunt down every squire 
who loved the ancient line, and every Scotchman who had 
worn the Stuart cockade. Toleration was active in behalf of 
Dissenters, dormant when the High Church was to be humbled. 
The pretended champions of human rights, attracting, by their 
apparently permanent superiority, the higher classes of society, 
became willing followers of the most haughty and domineering 
aristocrats of the realm. The natural tendency of a party 
which gloried in having established public liberty, would seem 
to be to encourage individual effort, to advance personal ability, 
to make account rather of those who had become great, than 
of those who were born great. But the record of aristocracies 
shows no parallel to the exclusiveness, the covetousness, the 
overbearing pride of the great Whig houses of the last century. 
Norfolk, Bedford, Devonshire, Richmond, Neweastle—the 
most conspicuous names on the role of English nobles,—were 
found monopolizing the power and the voice of the Whigs, 
overruling Pitt, sneering at their common born allies,—the 
select clique who through party machinery and stupid kings 
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governed after their own desires. In the course of half a cen- 
tury, this Revolutionary party had changed their base com- 
pletely. They began by insisting on the rights of the people 
to be heard, and to be free. They ended by being the strong- 
hold of the great aristocrats. Long use of power had blunted 
the ancient furor; they had gradually resorted to the more 
arbitrary security of established influence. We would not 
be understood as intimating that the Whigs were worse as 
regards political integrity, than the Tories. We only wish 
to show that they were not much better. We wish to 
show that the pretence that later liberty was owing to ancient 
Whiggery is not sustainable,—that they were, as a party, cor- 
rupt and selfish,—and that their leaders, far from desiring 
liberal doctrines to be put in practice, however loudly they 
might be preached, were the most arrant sticklers for hereditary 
privilege in the whole histcry of British statesmanship. 
Thackeray, in his satire, “The Book of Snobs,” has with apt 
humor defined what it was to be a Whig—“ He must be a 
reformer—as much or little as he liked ”’—but at all events, 
“he must believe that the Whigs must be in office.” The 
history of the Whigs during the last century gives a ludicrous 
point to this irony. In spite of all Lord John Russell has been 
saying for the last fifty years about their respect for the people, 
their tolerance of opposite opinion, their devotion to popular 
liberty,—their record shows nothing more plainly than that 
they would and did sacrifice every Whig tradition for the sake 
of power. Their appeals in behalf of the demands of the age 
were only heard from the benches of the opposition—a seat on 
tiie ministerial side seemed to comfort and quell their agitated 
souls. In that golden age of British statesmanship, the later 
years of the eighteenth century, Whigs and Tories were, as 
ever, equally grasping and equally flexible. If Mr. Pitt aban- 
doned, on becoming Premier, his ancient ideas of reform, Mr. 
Fox made himself the scoff of the nation by joining with Lord 
North. The Whigs fell on the accession of George the Third, 
and from being the stately court party, bloated with the gifts 
of power, they became loud voiced champions of political 
liberty and virtue. But the chance of sharing office, no matter 
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with whom, was seized the moment it arose; and Fox, that 
spotless patriot, that friend of the plebeian, that consistent, 
honest statesman, united his forces with a man whom he had 
called a traitor, and whom he had declared worthy of a traitor’s 
doom. With him came in a host of virtuous Whigs, clearing 
their skirts, as they ascended to the ante-chambers of St. 
James’s, of the filthy cause of the people. One takes but little 
comfort, therefore, in reading the transactions of either party, 
during that conspicuous period. We do not mean to say that 
there was an utter dearth of political principle. Undoubtedly 
Mr. Fox and his associates really had settled ideas on the ques- 
tions of the day. Undoubtedly they thought popular suffrage 
a blessing, the American war an outrage, toleration a Christian 
duty, the French Revolution a heaven sent crisis. Undoubted- 
ly, if they could have achieved it with safe majorities, they 
would have made some reforms. But it was a far greater 
triumph for them to defeat Mr. Pitt than to enfranchise the 
towns; and to do it they were willing to ride on the shoulders 
of the most obstinate and extreme of Tories. They were much 
more solicitous to erect the Regency, than to vindicate the 
freedom of speech ; for the Regency would give them a Whig 
Regent. The most ardent apologist of America became the 
bosom ally of the most unyielding oppressor of America. In 
an age of such splendid abilities as the English nation have 
never been blessed with before or since, every party had, with- 
in it, living and dominant corruption and selfishness—and it 
can no more be said of the, Whigs than of the Tories, that they 
set an example to posterity worthy of imitation by their suc- 
cessors. The court of George the Third was the seat of dark 
and arbitrary measures, of the selfish exercise of power, of the 
overbearing insolence of power, of the complete devotion of 
power to its own safety, and to the prosecution of party ends. 
The court of the Prince of Wales was the headquarters of 
debauchery, disaffection, hypocritical professions, and factions 
conspiracy. And yet, gloomy as this picture is, there is still 
to be found in the history of those times, many rays of light 
to relieve it. Ministers, when they could afford it, exercised 
in many cases wisdom and unselfish policy. They were often 
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compelled to take the right measures, by the forces which acted 
upon their permanency. They often made steps in the right 
direction from a judicious foresight as to what was to be. 
In the ranks of both parties men were to be found, of 
the greatest talent, and of high rank, whom the lust of 
power did not swerve from an exalted sense of public duty. 
And it may well be said that of such men—men who preferred 
being right to being powerful—the Whigs may justly claim 
the large preponderance. No word ever was whispered against 
the integrity of Burke—of Romilly—of Grey—of Erskine— 
examples of virtuous statesmanship which it were well for the 
world that they should live for all time. They were not, in- 
deed, the leaders of their party,—they often refused to follow 
their party,—yet they were, throughout their career, the model 
representatives of pure Whig principles. Among the Tories, 
Wilberforce, Huskisson, Canning, Perceval, were equally con- 
sistent in their virtue and their steady devotion to Conser- 
vatism. Mr. Pitt, unlike Fox, was in private life unblemished. 
The hours which his dissolute rival spent in gambling and 
carousing, were passed by the Prime Minister in study and 
thought. He came into the government a poor younger son. 
He went out almost reduced to penury. He neither sought 
money for himself, nor used it to influence others. No species 
of dissipation tainted his daily life. He was respected on all 
hands as singularly upright. But as a statesman, his moral 
principle was blunted—perhaps by the influence of the age, 
perhaps by the unusual temptations of his youth. He com- 
menced his career as the worthy son upon whom had fallen the 
mantle and the hopes of the greatest of orators. His first 
denunciation was of excessive royal power. In the generous 
enthusiasm of his youth, and with a zeal which he had inherit- 
ed, he started as the advocate of British liberty. But when at 
an early age he found himself the chief counselor of royalty, 
the bulwark of the monarchy, he was transformed into the 
unbending leader of the prerogative party. It seems, indeed, 
well nigh impossible for any man, of capacity, however great, 
to have led any party at that time, who uniformly kept to 
his honest convictions in spite of temptation. And yet, amidst 
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all the strife of faction, when the honest patriot might well 
doubt under whose banner to fight, when each great leader 
was for himself alone, when every political crime was familiar 
by its frequency and openness,—the principles which at last 
are law throughout the British empire were growing and taking 
a better foothold upon the soil. From this apparently worse 
than useless wrangling of party chiefs, a final good was pro- 
ceeding, which would in time elevate the people, and give 
them a just share in the government. Mr. May is probably 
right in attributing this result to the instrumentality of the 
Whig party. They have been the medium of it almost in 
spite of themselves. It has been their fortune, that the inevit- 
able tendency of the nation has been toward the adoption of 
those measures, which it has been their policy, in the effort to 
reach office, to advocate. The Whig aristocrats had little in 
common with the demagogues who always voted with them, 
and continually agitated reform doctrines. If they could use 
the demagogues to mount to power, they did it; but they did 
it haughtily and as superiors. They were never too modest to 
claim the credit; and the fruit, planted by the plebeian, was 
plucked by the patrician. They frowned upon the measures 
proposed by those who represented the people, until the time 
came when the advocacy of those measures led to Whitehall, 
—then Brudett and Hunt and Brougham wete men and 
brothers, the great Devonshires and Staffords took up the lead, 
and the self-flattering Whigs bestowed blessings on the nation. 
When, in 1830, having successfully fought reform over the 
head of Wellington, the Whigs came into power, the aristocrats 
absorbed the high trusts, and only here and there a crust was 
thrown to a powerful plebeian whose eloquence had brought to 
the bill the solid support of the lower class. All the while the 
haughty heads of the Whig leaders were raised in contempt 
above these with whom expediency compelled them to act. 
We have thus far endeavored to advance the idea, that the 
Whig party, as far as its movers were concerned, was rather 
compelled, than willing, to be the pioneer of English progress ; 
that it was long governed by pure aristocratical influence ; that 
it never, till it was forced either by the urgency of the people, 
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or for the purpose of distracting their rivals, took a generous 
step toward popular liberty ; that it was, throughout the reigns 
of the two first Brunswicks, the stay and prop of the throne. 
It is a very common error to attribute to the Tory party of 
the last century, a disloyal spirit toward the House of Hano- 
ver, and designs to reinstate the fallen House of Stuart. That 
men who acted with the Tories entertained such feelings, is 
undeniable. That the great mass of those who opposed Wal- 
pole and Newcastle felt so, is entirely untrue. The Tories 
joined hand in hand with the Whigs to overturn James ; they 
were equally zealous with the Whigs in welcoming William. 
James incurred the hatred of the Tories, because he sought to 
degrade the State Church, and restore the hierarchical power 
of Rome; as he did that of the Whigs, by his acts of tyranny, 
and his disregard of the voice of Parliament. The Tories were, 
therefore, in general, loyal subjects of the new line. Those 
who adhered to the Pretender had the same relation to the 
Tories that Mr. Bright now has to the Liberals,—and often 
voted with the Whigs againstthem. Bolingbroke, by his trea- 
gon, ostracized himself as much from his own party as from 
their rivals. Thelong minority of the Tories ended by the 
accession of George the Third; and throughout that king’s 
long reign they, with little interruption, administered his king- 
dom. The suddenness and completeness of their elevation 
from the shadow to the sunshine of the court, had much the 
same effect that long use of power had had upon the Whigs. 
They seemed to try how far they could outstrip their predeces- 
sors in the acts of political corruption. The arbitrary spirit of 
their traditions needed no check: for they held the complete 
power, as the power was then balanced. They did not have 
to work against the tide, as their disciples did half a century 
later. Consequently they plunged into the American war, 
taxed high, bribed freely, quarreled with each other, created 
Tory peers by the dozen, persecuted Wilkes and Junius, kept 
down the Papists, and flattered and humored the king. Yet 
this narrow minded set of men aided unconsciously in the de- 
velopment of constitutional liberty. The extremity to which 
they carried their practice of arbitrary power produced a 
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quicker growth of the contrary principle; just as the extremi- ‘ 
ty to which the radical democrats went, operated to retard the 
adoption of their doctrines, by startling all classes. That lib- 
eral measures came gradually to their maturity, seems owing 
to causes which might be considered as antagonistic to that 
result. To the selfish moderation of the aristocratical Whigs, 
to the persistency and boldness of the Jacobins, to the over- 
bearing action of the king’s friends, and to the honest foresight 
of a set of men who disregarded party lines in preparing the 
way,—are to be attributed the expansion of the popular mind 
so as to comprehend, and cautiously adopt, measures of the 
highest benefit to every rank of society. The first great ques- 
tion which brought parties to an issue after George the Third 
ascended the throne, was one of historical interest to us espe- 
cially. The Tory ministers imposed taxation without consent 
on the American colonies. At once the Whigs assumed the 
ground that such a course was arbitrary in the extreme. Mr. 
May assumes that they would have held the same opinion had 
they possessed the power; but certainly their antecedents un- 
der the two first Georges would not warrant such an assump- 
tion. Then they had been the court party, and had followed 
the opinions of the sovereigns, as far as the sovereigns held 
any opinions. Is it probable that Bedford and Rockingham, 
whose history was a history of political intrigue, would have 
been self-sacrificing enough to abandon the side of a powerful 
and popular sovereign, in behalf of the rights of distant Colo- 
nies? Did not Grenville, one of the most bitter enemies of 
the Stamp Act, become, as soon as a ministerial bait was held 
out to him, one of its most violent supporters? The Tories, 
urged on by the king, backed by large majorities, and them- 
selves heartily persuaded, were consistent in maintaining the 
infallibility of the royal prerogative and the treason of disobe- 
dience. The Whigs, no hope remaining of regaining their 
late preponderance by the favor of crown or oligarchy, resort- 
ed for support to that other political foree—the people with 
whom they had traditional sympathy, and whose cause in for- 
mer times had been the means of their ascendency. The issue 
of our Revolution was so disastrous to the ministry, that Lord 
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North had to give way to the opposition. But the time was 
*not yet come when the House of Commons could dictate to 
the king who should be his ministers. The crown was still the 
first estate. Before the Whigs had their seals fairly in their 
hands, they found themselves in company with Shelburne, Thur- 
low, and Grafton—King’s friends to the core. Even total de- 
feat of purpose in America could not wreck Tory power sus- 
tained by the crown. Then came the wretched strife of faction 
which ended in that ministry which history commemorates by 
the just title of the “‘infamous Coalition.” Lord North and 
Charles James Fox—the pet of royalty and the idol of the 
people—tried to handle the nation. But royalty, hating Fox, 
frowned on the unnatural union ; and the people, hating North, 
deserted their apostate champion. Every political element— 
crown, aristocracy, and people,—those who, like Fox, lauded 
the French philosophy, and those who, like North, detested 
American obstinacy—worked the ruin of ministers, each of 
whom had perjured himself before his own party. The whole 
force of the state was thrown into the King’s hands; and Wil- 
liam Pitt, hardly beyond his teens, centered in his person the 
hopes of the monarchy. The torces which arranged themselves 
under his leadership were neither thoroughly Tory nor thor- 
ougldy Whig. The basis on which he undertook the govern- 
ment was, indeed, a conservative basis. But it was far from 
being the position in which Lord North had stood. He was 
not so far pledged to the support of the crown, but that those 
who were jealous of it might become his allies He was not 
so far committed to free trade and reform, but that landed pro- 
prietors and the ancient boroughs might seek his protection. 
He certainly accepted, as a foundation, the leading dogmas of 
the Tory party. But he so enlarged it that moderate Whigs 
might without apostasy come to his aid. It was a new party, 
established in such a manner by his crafty and potent genius, 
that the boundary between the moderate of both the old par- 
ties was erased, and coming together under his capable gui- 
dance, left only those to oppose him who carried their theories 
to a bigoted extremity. This was not, however, accomplished 
at once. Pitt had to work hard against a parliamentary ma- 
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jority ; he had to transform a minority, first into a bare ma- 
jority, then into an irresistible majority. He refused to go to the 
country till he was sure of the country. Then he came up to 
Westminster with a party able and anxious toservehim. The 
Whigs put their heads together in their distress, and looked 
about them for a buoy to keep them up; for after American 
Independence failed to help them, they were all at sea, almost 
under water. Two events happened which gave aray of hope; 
the King went crazy, and the heir apparent declared war on 
the court. Around the “first gentleman in Europe” the rem- 
nants of the Whigs gathered themselves; but their attempts to 
erect a Regency in which he should act as virtual sovereign, 
were vain, against the fidelity with which Pitt protected the 
rights of the unhappy King. The recovery of George elicited 
universal rejoicing throughout the realm; and the Premier 
found himself stronger than ever with courtiers and people. 
The French Revolution came to its crisis not long after the 
hopes of a Regency were dashed. Its effect on England was 
well nigh to produce a revolution there. Democracy, before 
feebly existing among a few enthusiasts, became rampant, and 
began to count its disciples by thousands. There was a uni- 
versal rush of the loyal and intelligent to the foot of the 
throne. Pitt became in the eyes of the great mass the bul- 
wark alike of majesty and law, the Colossus who was to sustain 
upon his shoulders the fabric of the Constitution, the patriot 
who in the might of his power was to annihilate the spirit of 
treason. The schism among the Whigs might well make Fox 
despair. Many of its great leaders went over to the support 
of the minister—and with them went the heart of a great por- 
tion of the party throughout the country. Loughborough be- 
came Pitt’s chancellor,—Portland, Spencer, Fitzwilliam, Car- 
lisle, Burke, Windham, Grenville, soon voted steadily with the 
government. That part of the opposition who followed Lord 
North, and had acted under Fox since the downfall of the de- 
tested coalition, rallied to the standard of Church and King— 
their ancient battle ery, now doubly dear, from the forced sep- 
aration. Pitt’s policy became the national policy. Never had 
minister been so great,—never had greatness been so popular. 
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He had only to work his own ends without fear, and with the 
assurance of a full approval. The power thus thrown in part 
fortuitously into his hands, did not vanish as rapidly as sudden 
power sometimes does. A minister who could retain office for 
a Parliament, was, and is now, fortunate. Pitt was Prime 
Minister nearly twenty years—thirteen years after the French 
Revolution. It was the longest Premiership on record, except 
that of Sir Robert Walpole. During his life the Whigs hardly 
made an attempt to rally. Divided among themselves, unpop- 
ular with the nation, and hated at court, they had to await 
more favorable events,—and in a long school of adversity, 
their ambition was purified, so that in the end they had the 
proud satisfaction of arriving at power, by patriotic endeavors 
to achieve a broader liberty. There is not space to dwell on 
Pitt’s long administration, sustained with such marvelous suc- 
cess in its home, its military, its foreign, and its financial policy. 
Only a glancing survey of the progress of parties can be at- 
tempted. But there can be no doubt that, in spite of the arbi- 
trary course which he in many instances pursued, Pitt’s ad- 
ministration was conspicuous in the preservation of public 
order, in devotion to the national interest at home and abroad, 
and in the firmer establishment of a policy, by which it 
might resist and endure the shocks that wereto come. In pal- 
liation of the steadiness with which he humored the foibles of 
George the Third, it may be said, that of all the King’s counsel- 
ors Pitt was the most liberal, that he never ruthlessly invaded 
the liberties of the people, that he yielded as far as was consist- 
ent with his political duty to the demands of his age, that he 
resisted Thurlow and the extreme Tories at the peril of his 
office, that he chose to retire rather than oppress the Papists, that 
he refused to return until the King had yielded to his just con- 
victions. He established a party much less intolerant than the 
old Tory party, which entirely superseded the old Tory party. 
If not directly, he indirectly aided in national progress by pro- 
ducing and extending a more liberal spirit among that class 
which had always resisted national progress as ruinous to the 
constitution. 

William Pitt, at fifty, was old in statesmanship, and worn 
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out with long toil. He had hardly returned to the cares of 
the Treasury, before his fragile constitution broke down; and 
he died in the midst of reorganizing his government. Lord 
Grenville had rejoined the Whigs, and took the seals of office. 
The King had to swallow his hatred of Fox, and to admit him 
to the new ministry. Of that ministry, memorable as the 
ministry of “ All the Talents,” Fox was the leading spirit. 
But within a year of the death of his illustrious rival, he too 
passed away ; and that event was the signal for the downfall 
of Grenville. In so short a time the Whigs had achieved 
nothing. They gave place, without a struggle, to the disci- 
ples of Pitt, led by Canning and Perceval. The aged King 
was now suffering from almost constant insanity—and the 
Prince of Wales had long since drifted into the natural posi- 
tion of the heir apparent, as the supporter of the prerogative 
party. As parties then were, the personal preference of the 
sovereign determined the ministry. The result was, that after 
Fox’s death the Tories held uninterrupted sway for more than 
aquarter of acentury. Perceval’s assassination, soon after the 
Prince of Wales, by reason of the King’s hopeless malady, be- 
came Regent, revived but for a moment the hopes of Lord 
Grey’s party, and made it evident how hollow and selfish had 
been George’s friendship for the Whigs. Lord Castlereagh 
and Lord Eldon became the chiefs of government in either 
House; and an obstinate Tory policy was inaugurated an 
steadily pursued. 
The wars with Napoleon, terminating in complete victory at 
Waterloo, brought vast strength to the ministers. The Regent, 
who was soon after to ascend the throne, was grossly partial in 
their defense. The House of Lords, with the church at their 
side, were their ancient and natural allies. The Commons, 
not only by the rotten borough system, but also by the prestige 
of successful war, gave them clear and steady majorities. 
Meanwhile the process of civilization went rapdily on: com- 
merce, manufacture, a forced concession of freedom of the press, 
continued agitation of liberal doctrines, the growing intelli- 
gence of the subordinate classes—these forces were working 
with subtle efficacy, against the permanency of absolutist 
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ministers. The landed interest was inevitably receding, 
as the interest of busy towns was advancing. Expediency was 
beginning to teach the same lesson to the selfish, that principle 
was grafting on the minds of the patriotic. The Whigs began 
to see their interest in acting with the radicals, and gradually 
adopted broader principles of liberty—not, it may be imagined, 
from sincere sympathy—but as the only visible method of 
recuperating their strength. A set of active and zealous men 
began to take the leadership of the Liberals; and the reform 
question was agitated, for once in good earnest. Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Brougham, Lord Lansdowne, and Mr. Lambton 
again and again assailed the corruptions of the electoral sys- 
tem, and were sustained by the powerful support of Lord 
Jeffrey and Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review. The 
demagogues, indeed, attacked them with even greater bitter- 
ness than the Tories, and charged them with knowing the 
right, and not daring to pursue it. But with the demagogues 
it was not a tender point to reach the seals of office; with 
Lord John Russell it was a most tender point. He sought to 
move along with the growing intelligence and activity of the 
nation, neither startling them by premature measures, nor 
keeping behind so far as to lose popular support. Lord Liver- 
pool’s death in 1827 dissolved the union between the liberal 
and the absolutist Tories, who had been kept together by his 
premiership. Since Canning’s assumption of the seals of the 
Foreign Office, after Castlereagh’s death in 1822, there had 
been a faction in the ministry, who were inclined to adopt 
broader measures of policy, who favored Catholic emancipa- 
tion, who were not unwilling to concede partial reform. This 
faction now came into dominance by Canning’s appointment 
as Premier: and, though that great man lived but a short 
time, the division between his fullowers and those of Welling- 
ton and Eldon was made complete. The colossal strength of 
the Tories was yielding; the age was urging their downfall. 
The King still stood by them blindly and obstinately; but 
kingly power had dwindled betore the swelling influence of 
other estates. Wellington’s ministry of two years was but a 
vain struggle, from the first seen to be abortive, against the 
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inevitable triumph of the opposition. Before George the 
Fourth had been buried a year, Earl Grey became first Lord 
of the «Treasury, Brougham became Chancellor, and the 
Great Reform was pushed over the Lords by the united 
strength of the Commons and the King. Wellington had been 
forced to repeal the Test Act, and to concede Catholic Eman- 
cipation ; the compulsion was due to the strength and deter- 
mination of the Whigs. Earl Grey’s ministry united the aris- 
tocratic Whigs and the Canning Conservatives—and together 
they achieved the most complete and most practical triumph 
which had been gained by any party since the downfall of the 
“infamous Coalition.” We have already,* in discussing Mr. 
May’s history of the Commons, given an idea of what the 
Reform achieved for the country. It achieved for the Whig 
party a prestige which elevated them at once from opposition 
to a full control of the government. They had the glory of 
having effected a peaceful, but a profound, revolution. They 
became distinctively the leaders of the people ; and the people 
were now strong, and were made tenfold stronger by Reform. 
Their rivals were apparently well nigh past resuscitation. 
Only in the Peers, the weakest practical estate, could they 
muster a formidable opposition. Their resistance was deplo- 
rably feeble, for a party which had been but a few years 
before the proud dictator of the national policy. Besides the 
reform of political abuses in the electoral system, Lord Grey’s 
administration passed many other measures of importance—the 
abolition of Slavery, the free trade of the East, the reformation 
of the Irish Church, the modification of the poor-laws. But 
the Whig party was by no means a unit. Many interests had 
combined to achieve the reform: that common cause ceasing, 
the minister did not find his majorities as harmonious as that 
measure had made them. The radicals, who had pushed their 
way into Parliament in the reform furor, were inclined to 
grumble because the fullness of liberty was not at once gained. 
The members for the towns could not love the grandees who 
sought to lead. Dissenters complained that they were still 
paralyzed, that the Establishment was still supreme. The herd 
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of Irish demagogues, under O’Connell, could think of nothing 
and talk of nothing but Irish wrongs, and were angry that they 
were not instantly redressed. Lord Grey found it impossi- 
ble to reconcile the heterogeneous mass to which he had owed 
his elevation. He was still the leader of the aristocratic 
Whigs: but the aristocratic Whigs were never a majority. 
He had attached to his support the followers of Canning on 
one side, and the followers of Hume on the other. The former 
would not have the church revenues in Ireland touched: the 
latter insisted on their devotion to all sects. Between these 
two factions, neither of them Whig in sympathy, the original 
Whigs were harrassed—neither able to judge between them, 
or to carry on the government without them. The secession 
of the Canningite leaders, with Sir James Graham at their 
head, well nigh ruined the ministry—and their downfall, soon 
after, was palpable proof that between Democracy and Whig- 
gery there was but little in common. Viscount Melbourne 
formed a ministry, but only increased the divisions of the party, 
who now styled themselves “ Liberals”.—a title intended to 
embrace all those sections which had originally supported Lord 
Grey. Sir Robert Peel now attempted, but in vain, to consol- 
idate his forces. He promised measures of reform: and this 
alienated from him the old Tories of the Eldon school. His 
antecedents had been uniformly conservative: so that the 
moderate liberals distrusted him. Once more the King called 
Melbourne to the helm. A liberal ministry was formed, and 
for six years stood trembling on the brink of dissolution, hold- 
ing its own at the mercy of hostile elements. The Tories now 
adopted the less obnoxious name of “Conservatives,” and 
taking for granted that the reforms which had already been 
enacted were permanent, sought to maintain the Constitution 
against the attacks of levelers. To this course they were 
forced by the spirit of the times, and we may well conjecture 
that it was with the greatest reluctance that they bid adieu 
to their ancient principles. By this policy they drew to them- 
selves alike those who looked upon democracy as the deadliest 
foe to order, and those who, while moderate in opinion, were yet 
disinclined to follow the dicta of the old Tory school. Meanwhile 
the same trouble which had embarrassed Lord Grey, operated 
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with equal force to disturb Melbourne; and the measures of that 
minister continually oscillated between radicalism and conser- 
vatism. Je pretended to support the church and the patrician 
estate, yet gave the Dissenters the largest margin of religious 
liberty, and established municipal independence. Amid his 
struggles to retain his feeble tenure of power, that crafty states- 
man, Sir Robert Peel, was cautiously preparing to overbear 
him in Parliament. The reorganization of the opposition un- 
der his leadership was going on actively; and though he left 
the ministry free to fight among themselves, he was rapidly 
arriving at a majority in the lower House. Opposition is in- 
clined to unite—it is quick to draw to a focus. All the mal- 
contents were drawn beneath Sir Robert’s standard; and men 
who had all their lives been bitteriy opposed to each other, 
joined to defeat the common enemy. Session by session they 
grew stronger, and were becoming more reconciled to each 
other’s views. They rejoiced in a leader fully capable of the 
task of reconstruction. They opposed a minister hardly com- 
petent to fulfill his duties. They had the advantage which the 
discordance of colleagues always gives. At last, in 1841, Sir 
Robert felt himself strong enough to make a direct assault upon 
the government. With him were associated the Canningite 
seceders from Lord Grey—Stanley, Graham, and Ripon,—men 
of the first influence in Parliament and with the people. The 
ministry were outvoted in the Commons. They appealed to 
the polls ; and were met by such a defeat as had not been the 
fate of any ministry since the infamous coalition in 1784. It 
was called the political Waterloo of the Whigs. Sir Robert 
Peel took the seals of office under auspices hardly less bril- 
liant than had attended the elevation of the younger Pitt. 
The old Tories gave him ready support. The large mass who 
are never thoroughly Whig or thoroughly Tory were his strong- 
hold. The disciples of Canning, who also claimed to be the 
successors of Pitt, were present at his council board as his cor- 
dial coadjutors. He himself determined to comprehend in his 
policy the wisest and most timely measures, without regard to 
party creeds: and to yield gracefully to such demands as the 
spirit of the age should make. But whatever liberal resolu- 
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tions he had formed in his own mind, were not suited to keep 
together all the elements which he led. Resolving to yield 
his old convictions to necessity, he could not carry with him 
those to whom a violence of political conviction was sacrilege. 
The main question which had made the issue on which the late 
ministry had fallen, was that of protection or freetrade. Peel 
had got his majority by advocating protection to native indus- 
try ; his opponents had fought either for a fixed duty, or com- 
plete free trade. But public necessity seemed to Sir Robert 
to urge the adoption of more liberal measures than those he 
had at first proposed. In short, he made up his mind to adopt 
the policy of free trade, though he was a protectionist Prime 
Minister. This change of course he thought to make gradual, 
in hopes that he might by degrees reconcile his conservative 
colleagues to the reduction of the tariff. Just as he entered 
upon this difficult task, the Duke of Buckingham took the 
alarm, and as the peculiar representative of the landed inter- 
est, resigned his place in the government. Peel continued to 
make revisions in the tariff, each time approaching nearer to 
commercial freedom. In December, 1842, he boldly proposed 
to repeal the odious corn laws, at the council board. His col- 
leagues declined to take the step; so he resigned. Lord John 
Russell attempted to form a government, utterly failed, and 
soon made way for the return of Peel, now supported by all 
his colleagues except Lord Stanley. This noblemar, who had 
commenced his political career as a representative of an ancient 
Whig family, had retired from the Grey cabinet, and had with 
some hesitation joined his fortunes with those of Sir Robert 
Peel. He had, as he grew older, gradually receded from libe- 
ral principles, and now could not support Peel’s latitude of 
opinion, whose conservatism he had once feared. One of the 
most popular and energetic of statesmen, brilliant and search- 
ing as an orator, and the best extempore debater since the time 
of Charles James Fox, he was well fitted to become a leader 
in the House of Commons. Such was his influence, that his 
retirement was the premonition of an approaching downfall. 
He at once took rank as the head of those conservatives who 
were opposed to free trade and reform—and vigorously opposed 
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the altered policy of a minister, in whom the hopes of that 
party had been bound up. From that time to this he has been 
the idol of the Conservatives. They have looked to him as a 
leader not only fully competent, but of all men the best fitted, 
to attract the confidence and support of the landed interest. 
He has been known for the last ten years as the Earl of Derby. 
This schism made it at once evident that Peel’s fall was but a 
question of time; and after repealing the corn laws and putting 
the fiscal system on a broader basis, he was compelled to throw 
up the seals of office. It was thought on all hands that he 
had stolen the proper thunder of the Whigs; and that he would 
not be justified in continuing Premier, after deserting the 
ground on which he had taken that position. After his retire- 
ment, Sir Robert took but little part in politics, and died in 
1850 from the effects of a fall from his horse in Hyde Park. 
A more enlightened or conscientious statesman has seldom 
graced the English halls of legislation. It may truly be said 
that he sacrificed to the interests of his country the most bril- 
liant prospects, and the noblest rewards of political ambition ; 
that he preferred ruining the party he loved, to incurring the 
vast injury which protection would bring upon England. Lord 
John Russell succeeded him as First Lord of the Treasury, and 
once more the disciples of Fox and Grey found themselves 
victors over a disunited and desparing party. Indeed, but 
for the disunion of the Tories, it would not have been pos- 
sible to organize a Whig government; it was rather to the 
weakness of their opponents, than to any accession of strength 
to themselves, that they owed their elevation. Lord John 
was embarrassed, as his Whig predecessors had invariably been, 
by the demands of the democratic wing of his supporters, 
who clamored for reform more strenuously than ever, and 
who justly thonght, that one who had grown gray in its advo- 
cacy should, now that he had the power, satisfy the most san- 
guine hopes he had encouraged. Yet no proposition for reform 
was forthcoming; only vain promises were extorted by the pop- 
ular clamor. Sir Robert Peel had left little room for his fis- 
cal legislation : so that public attention was drawn especially 
to the subject, which, above all others, was calculated to dis- 
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tress the minister. Nothing could show more plainly the 
selfish ambition of the Whig aristocracy, than this apathy to 
reform. They had used reform as their hobby to mount to 
power; when arrived there, they were indifferent about it, be- 
cause their hearts were not in it. Lord Russell’s ministry 
lived with a precarious existence for six years; thriving only 
because the Tories were in a perpetual state of discord. In 
1852 its downward tendency had reached such a point that 
Palmerston’s withdrawal easily subverted it. The Earl of 
Derby now made a futile attempt to govern in behalf of the 
Tories; but, though aided by the powerful support of D'Israeli 
and Sugden in the lower House, it was found impossible to or- 
ganize a compact support. The Earl went to the country, and 
the country sent up an adverse majority. The Earl of Aberdeen 
now appeared as the champion of another coalition. The 
Peelites united with the Whigs, and a representative of the 
Radicals accepted a seat in the Cabinet. The ablest men of these 
three parties were associated together, after a long antagonism. 
The Prime Minister was a moderate Whig, of no great ability, 
but of much experience in statecraft. His colleagues would 
neither be jealons of him nor afraid of him. But coalitions 
have seemed doomed throughout the history of English par- 
ties. The Peelites had the preponderance in the ministry ; the 
Whigs were constantly overruled, and became distrustful and 
jealous. 

Many measures were urged without their concurrence, and 
the dissatisfaction attending the conduct of the war in the 
Crimea, completed the ill feeling which disturbed the cabinet. 
Several Peelites, with Lord John Russell, retired; and Vis- 
count Palmerston, a veteran politician, and an unconscionable 
turncoat, constructed a new government. The more moderate 
Peelites had not followed Newcastle into retirement, but as 
soon as Palmerston began to develop his policy, Gladstone, 
Herbert, and Graham threw up their offices. This left the 
ministry purely and strictly Whig. The Radicals were very 
bitter against it. The Peelites had deserted in disgust. The 
Conservatives watched, voted, and waited. Palmerston’s per- 
sonal character, however, held up his first administration for a 
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while in spite of isolation. Vigorous, obstinate, and clear 
sighted, he took hold of affairs in a manner far different from 
that of his later predecessors. He found the Russian war 
languishing on his hands; he pushed it on vigorously, and its 
successful issue made him popular throughout the land. He 
was, nevertheless, a minority minister, and the opposition were 
only waiting to find a common ground on which to unite. 
They united on the question of the China war, routed him in 
the House of Commons, and forced him to appeal to the people. 
The people sent back a ministerial majority over all factions. 
But his opponents mustered their whole force, and drove him for 
a moment from power, on the question of the Orsini conspiracy. 
Once more the indomitable Derby strove to govern by Tory 
rule. He tried moderate reform; but to no purpose. He was 
in a wretched minority, and governed contrary to the sense of 
the people. His fall was presaged almost before he became 
Premier. After struggling a few months against his fate, he 
again yielded the Treasury to Lord Palmerston, now prepared 
‘to make his position stronger by a new coalition. He proved 
himself capable of moulding, to better purpose than any former 
minister had done, the disjointed elements of liberalism. The 
dominance in number was given to the Whigs by putting Lord 
John Russell into the Foreign office, Earl Granville into the 
Presidency of the Council, the Earl of Carlisle into the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland, the Duke of Argyle into the Privy Seal 
Office, and the Duke of Somerset into the Admiralty. The 
Peelites had a share in the spoil proportionate to their influ- 
ence ; Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer, New- 
castle Minister for the Colonies, and Herbert Secretary of 
War. ' The Radicals were represented by Gibson at the Board 
of Trade, and Villiers, the apostle of free trade, at the Poor 
Law Board; while a seat in the cabinet was offered to, and 
discreetly declined by, Richard Cobden. Such has been the 
character of the ministry from 1859 to the present time ; and 
it has been eminently successful in retaining the supremacy. 
It is to be observed that even now the essentially aristocratic 
element of the old Whigs is retained. There has been no 
ministry within the century which has contained so many 
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noblemen—and the noblemen now in office are scions of the 
oldest and haughtiest families in England. The Church of 
England possesses among its most powerful champions Glad- 
stone, Newcastle, and Somerset. The liberal party is not yet 
thoroughly the people’s party, though it is certainly the popular 
party. The hesitancy on the question of reform which marked 
Russell’s ministry, is discernible in the apathy with which that 
subject is now regarded. Yet the present ministry has suc- 
ceeded in retaining the support of more Radicals than any 
preceding one had done, and members of that faction who 
once preferred voting with D’Israeli to voting with Palmerston, 
yield to the latter a general approval. Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright, preéminently the representatives of the most advanced 
political ideas, while they sit upon the ministerial benches, 
maintain an independent course on every question which arises, 
and particularly on the American and Chinese policy of the 
government, have not hesitated to denounce the First Minister. 
On the other hand Mr. Gladstone, once an extreme ory, later 
a Peelite, and now the representative man of the present 
powers in the House of Commons, has recently taken the 
broadest ground on the subject of suffrage, and bids fair to lead 
those who would extend the franchise to all the subjects of the 
crown ; and this to the manifest injury of the Church, which 
would suffer from a wider permission of election. It is 
greatly owing to Mr. Gladstone’s financial success that the 
ministry has held the power so long; and he is generally re- 
garded as the future Prime Minister, when Palmerston shall 
retire. The House of Commons, at the time we write, is near- 
ly balanced between government and opposition, and it is very 
probable that, by the time this Article is read, Lord Derby will 
have succeeded in once more establishing the Tories in the 
great places at Whitehall. It would be pleasant to trace, as 
Mr. May has done, the changes which have taken place in the 
opinions and organizations of parties within the century, by 
considering them in connection with the facts which have been 
cursorily surveyed. But we have already exhausted our legiti- 
mate space, and must leave the reader to gather his own con- 
clusions from the outline presented. The greatest lesson taught 
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by considering the history of partisanship is, that Great Britain, 
from 1760 to 1860, was transformed from a monarchy almost 
totally dependent upon the royal will, to a monarchy which 
approaches as nearly to the limits of republicanism as it could 
without being a republic. Such a transition has of course 
necessitated a complete change of base with all parties, has 
brought into powerful existence new principles and motives of 
action, has, among other results, made Tories more liberal, and 
Whigs more conservative. The value of party rivalry, with 
all its corruptions, has been proved by elaborate and vital 
experiment. The danger of extreme doctrines has been fully 
illustrated. Those who have been far in advance, and those 
who have been far in the rear, of the average sense of the 
mass, have been equally impotent. Party triumphs have in- 
evitably been triumphs of a steady and moderate policy, suc- 
ceeding gradually and easily the completion of previous 
measures. To us, looking back upon the finished record, the 
seeming evils of party jealousies and party prejudice resolve 
themselves into actual blessings, and become the instruments 
of the noblest results. In the darkest periods great principles 
are seen working out the destiny of the nation; and fromthe 
most arbitrary acts of power proceed effects, which become the 
causes of potent change. Throughout is to be discerned a 
Providence, which, concealing from the statesman’s narrow 
vision the remote consequence, has led up our sister people to 
the conception and realization of practical liberty. 

It is with great self-denial that we tear ourselves away from 
Mr. May’s second volume, and that we are obliged to confine 
ourselves to only one of his subjects. Besides an account of 
party, he has given an able review of the manner in which the 
liberty of opinion and the liberty of the subject have been 
secured beyond the danger of disturbance. He has traced the 
progress of the spirit of toleration, showing how the established 
Church has been compelled to yield many of its exclusive 
privileges, and how other sects have arrived at entire freedom 
of worship, and political capability. He has surveyed the his- 
tory of the State Church, its distresses and victories, its con- 
flicts and concessions, its growth to a more tolerant spirit, and 
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the changes in its relations to the State. A similar survey has 
been given of the dominant Church of Scotland, and the Epis- 
copai Establishment of Ireland. The importance of independ- 
ent local government has been enforced by a view of its 
practical working for a century. The union of Ireland with 
the English monarchy as a constituent element, and the estab- 
lishment of Irish religious, commercial, and political freedom, 
has been clearly put forth, He has devoted the last pages of 
his valuable work to an account of the Colonies, and to the 
great improvements which have been made in the laws, within 
the century. Each of these topics is worth great study, and 
merits separate review. Each of the elements treated of has 
had its share in moulding the present body social and politic. 
They have, by their action on one another, produced a fabric 
consistent in proportion and strong in powers of endurance; a 
fabric not less admirable for the beauty of its details, than for 
its symmetry as a whole. 





The American Cavaliers. 


Articte ITV.—THE AMERICAN CAVALIERS. 


Wuat Plymouth was to the North, Jamestown was to 
the South. Let us glance at the history of the first families of 
Virginia. ‘ 

The numerous reputed scions of that stock are accustomed 
to talk boastfully of their origin; they despise the Puritans as 
their inferiors. On what is their claim to superiority based ? 
Certainly not on the early devotion of their ancestors to the 
principles of civil liberty ; for Virginia was the last part of the 
British empire to renounce its allegiance to the despotic 
Stuarts, and among the first to return to it. Certainly not on 
their tolerant spirit in religion, as compared with the Puritans ; 
for not only was the Episcopal Church established by law in 
Virginia, but special acts were passed, from time to time, pro- 
hibiting Puritan worship, banishing all non-conformists, and 
making the offense of returning after banishment a felony; 
and these acts remained in force against the unfortunate Quak- 
ers long after New England had opened wide her doors to all 
Christian sects. Nor can they plume themselves on the gen- 
eral intelligence of their ancestors. Indeed they seem to have 
abstained from education as from a Puritan vice. Says Gov- 
ernor Sir William Berkeley, in 1671—“ I thank God there are 
no free schools nor printing [in Virginia], and I hope we shall 
not have, these hundred years; for. learning has brought dis- 
obedience and heresy and sects into the world, and printing 
has developed them, and libels against the best government. 
God keep us from both.” This is a fair index of the policy of 
Colonial Virginia on the subject of public instruction. As a 
general fact, none but the wealthy few could acquire the rudi- 
ments of English learning. In the age of the Revolution the 
leaven of Puritan ideas had begun to work a change for the 
better ; but it was arrested in its progress by the counteracting 
influence of human bondage, an institution which we may 
allow the South to claim, as its own peculiar glory. The 
three distinctive principles of American civilization, namely, 
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constitutional democracy, religious liberty, and free popular 
education, had their first development in New England. 

On what, then, do the Virginians base their pride of ances- 
try? On blood, on aristocracy, on rank. They are not of 
plebeian origin, asthe Puritans are. They are the descendants 
of lordly cavaliers, a high-born and superior race, inheriting 
the blood even of those who came over to England with the 
Norman conqueror, to rule over the vulgar Saxon. Such is 
their claim, as set forth by Jefferson Davis himself. Now, 
waiving the question of the value of blood, considered without 
reference to character, let us examine into the validity of this 
claim. Let us see whether it be an historical fact, or only an 
audacious fiction. ; 

That the majority of the Virginia colonists were cavaliers, 
in the political sense of that term, that is to say, supporters of 
the tyranny of the Stuarts, we concede at the outset. It re- 
mains to inquire, What class of cavaliers? Did they belong 
to the high-born leaders of that party, or to the servile and 
* degraded followers ? 

Doubtless there were among them some “ gentlemen born,” 
but the great mass were of another description. Historians 
agree in characterizing the first settlers of Jamestown as needy 
adventurers, vagabond gentlemen, and servants of ill life. 
William Stith, one of the chief native historians of the colony, 
says :—“ A great part of this new company consisted of unruly 
sparks packed off by their friends to escape worse destinies at 
home. And the rest were chiefly made up of poor gentlemen, 
broken tradesmen, rakes and libertines, footmen, and such 
others as were much fitter to spoil or ruin a commonwealth 
than to help to raise or maintain one.” Nor was this state of 
things confined to Jamestown. Sir Josiah Childs, in his Dis- 
course Concerning Plantations, published in 1692, speaks as 
follows in regard to the earliest inhabitants of Virginia in 
general :— 

“Virginia and Barbadoes were first peopled by a sort of 
loose, vagrant people, vicious and destitute of the means to 
live at home, (being either unfit for labor, or such as could 
find none to employ themselves about, or had so misbehaved 
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themselves by thieving and debauchery that none would set 
them on work), which merchants and masters of ships, by their 
agents, (or spirits, as they were called), gathered up about the 
streets of London, clothed, and transported to be employed on 
plantations.” 

Captain John Smith clamorously calls on the London Com- 
pany,—‘ Send us about thirty carpenters, husbandmen, gar- 
deners, fishermen, blacksmiths, masons, and diggers up of 
trees’ roots, rather than a thousand of such as we have.” This 
want was in part supplied ; and the vagabond gentlemen and 
other drones, having had experience of the Scripture, that he 
who will not work neither shall he eat, mended their lives ; 
and indeed many of them became good planters. The colony 
was now ready to prosper, but for another great want, ex- 
plained in the following passage from Robert Beverley, an old 
historian of Virginia : 

“Those that went over to that country first were chiefly 
single men, who had not the encumbrance of wives and 
children in England; and if they had, they did not expose 
them to the fatigue and hazard of so long a voyage until they 
saw how it would fare with themselves. From hence it came 
to pass that when they were settled there in a comfortable way 
of subsisting a family, they grew sensible of the misfortune of 
wanting wives; and such as had left wives in England sent 
for them; but the single men were put to their shifts.” 

Now mark how happily this demand was met. The com- 
pany sent over several ship-loads of “agreeable persons, young 
and incorrupt,” who were sold to the planters for wives. The 
price was at first one hundred pounds of tobacco, but it rose to 
one hundred and fifty and even more. ‘“ The debt for a wife,” 
says Bancroft, “was a debt of honor, and took precedence of 
all other debts.” It would indeed be highly uncharitable 
toward those ancient families to suppose that the maternal 
founders of any of them still remain unpaid for. 

But the sale of ancestors in the Old Dominion was by no 
means confined to women. White servants of both sexes be- 
came a regular article of traffic. “They were sold in Eng- 
land,” says Bancroft, “to be transported, and in Virginia 
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were re-sold to the highest bidder; like negroes, they were to 
be purchased on shipboard, as men buy horses at a fair.” 
These servants were bound to the planters, in most cases for 
seven years; some of them having been decoyed on shipboard 
by the “spirits” before-mentioned, others convicted of treason 
and sentenced to this punishment, others banished for social 
crimes ;—“ a practice,” says Richard Hildreth, “long contin- 
ued as a regular item of British criminal jurisprudence, in 
spite of the repeated complaints of the colonists and their 
efforts to prevent it.” What makes the whole matter more 
ludicrous is, that many of these loyal “ cavaliers” were sold into 
bondage by the Puritans. The raving Judge Jeffreys did not 
neglect this fine opportunity of displaying righteous indigna- 
tion over the sins of the austere sect. By a highly unpoetical 
justice, some of the Puritans themselves, upon the restoration 
of the Stuarts, were sold into Virginia; and we may hope 
they did not much thicken the blood of her population. As 
to Irish insurrectionists, they were sold thither by hundreds at 
a time ; and this accounts in a measure for the large number 
of Irish patronymics which surprise one among the names of 
the self-styled modern chivalry. It is certain that very many 
of the bondmen, of different classes, after the expiration of 
their terms of service, became men of consideration and thrift, 
founders of respectable families. It is a grievous mistake to 
suppose that even the worst class of them gave origin only to 
what is known as the “ poor white trash.” Sir Edwin Sandys, 
in his Tour through the British Plantations in 1755, says,— 
* Several of the best planters or their ancestors have, in the two 
colonies, [Virginia and Maryland], been originally of the con- 
vict class, and are, therefore, much to be praised and esteemed 
for forsaking their old courses.” 

Mr. Charles Campbell, author of the most recent history of 
Virginia, seems willing to base the historic glories of his State 
on more tenable grounds than that of aristocratic origin. He 
acknowledges that Jefferson was mistaken when he recorded 
his belief that the malefactors transported to the colony were 
“not sufficient in numbers to merit enumeration as one class 
out of three that peopled America.” He informs us that at a 
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time when the whole population of Virginia was forty thous- 
and the annual importation of servants was fifteen hundred. 
And to show that the latter class was not an inconsiderable 
one, in regard either to number or ultimate influence in the 
colony, he says,—“ The failure of the schemes proposed in the 
Virginia Assembly for the establishment of towns, is attributed 
by the author of “ Virginia’s Cure,” [in Force’s Historical 
Tracts], to the majority of the House of Burgesses, who are said 
to have come over first as servants, and who, although they 
may have accumulated, by their industry, competent estates, 
yet owing to their mean education, were incompetent. to judge 
of public matters either in church or state.” 

But notwithstanding the wretched state of society, many 
respectable Englishmen, as the cultivation of the soil became 
more profitable, came into the colony to mend their fortunes 
and to enjoy a social position which they could not reach at 
home. These were men of limited means, small farmers and 
tradesmen, gentlemen in reduced circumstances, rarely men of 
some wealth,—upon the whole, a sufficiently respectable ances- 
try for any people, but such as our fastidious and noble friends 
across the water would hardly dignify with a better epithet 
than plebeian. Of religious Puritans, not so many went to 
Virginia as to Maryland and North Carolina, where they 
enjoyed greater freedom of worship. But the class of political 
Puritans, that is to say, the adherents of that party who 
resisted the tyranny of the Stuarts, were represented in consid- 
erable numbers; and the influence of their republican princi- 
ples was not lost on the politics of Virginia. Moreover, large 
numbers of Scotch-Irish, and Pennsylvania Germans, respecta- 
ble but not patrician stocks, settled in what is known as the 
Valley; and if there is any necessary advantage in a mixed 
origin, Virginia certainly has it. Out of this heterogeneous 
mass there arose, in time, a prosperous community. In a 
country where land cost almost nothing, it was easy for the 
most thrifty of the inhabitants to acquire large plantations. 
The introduction of negro slavery served still further to elevate 
this fortunate class above the common level. Planters with a 
few hundred acres and a score or two of slaves, began to take 
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pride in aping, in a small way, the old feudal lords of Europe 
with their broad territories and their thousands of retainers. 
Such is the true history of the rise of aristocracy in Virginia. 

We do not disparage that aristocracy except on their own 
chosen ground of comparison—that of patrician origin. It 
was during the days of the Commonwealth that they claim to 
have received the greater portion of their high blood. Many 
royalist refugees, doubtless, came to Virginia at that time, in- 
cluding a larger proportion than usual of men of property and 
education. But how much of the real aristocracy of England 
this more select class contained, we may learn from the fol- 
lowing passage in Beverley, himself a native inhabitant of Vir- 
ginia, and regarded as the highest authority on the colonial 
history of that State: 

“ At the time of the Rebellion in England, several good cav- 
alier families went thither with their effects, to escape the 
tyranny of the usurper or acknowledgment of his title. And 
so again, upon the Restoration, many people of the opposite 
party took refuge there, to shelter themselves from the King’s 
resentment. * * * As for malefactors condemned to 
transportation, though the greedy planter will always buy 
them, yet it is to be feared that they will prove very injurious 
to the country.” 

Here, then, is their noble origin. Here is their Norman blood. 
“Several good cavalier families,” to be set off against the host 
of respectable plebeians, gentlemen of limited means, trades- 
men, small farmers, poor but worthy mechanics, and day- 
laborers, not to mention that other host of idlers and repro- 
bates, discharged servants, transported convicts, bondmen, 
vagabonds, riff-raff. Moreover, as we learn that of those few 
good families some went back to England upon the Restoration, 
and still others, on account of their Tory sentiments, after the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, the patrician element in 
the Virginian ancestry grows “small by degrees and beauti- 
fully less ;” nay, it is verily reduced to the vanishing point of 
perspective ! 

In Bishop Meade’s History of Old Churches and Families in 
Virginia, we find some significant euphemisms on this subject. 
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While speaking of the better class of the colonists he says,— 
“Whence did their ancestors come, and who were they? Hap- 
’ pily for the colony they were not lords or their eldest sons and 
therefore heirs of lordship. With one or two exceptions, none 
such ever settled in Virginiaa * * * Some dair‘y idlers 
with a little high blood came over with Captain Smith at first, 
and more of the rich and high-minded cavaliers, after the exe- 
cution of Charles I.; but Virginia did not suit them well 
enough to attract and retain great numbers.” 

One of the two noble exceptions, doubtless, was Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, an eccentric gentleman who came to Virginia 
to hunt, and to superintend his large estate; and he happened 
to die there, at the close of the war, the personal friend of 
Washington, but of course a Tory. Who the other exception , 
was we are not informed; but it seems certain that had he left 
descendants in Virginia, the fact would have been made quite 
public.ere this. 

Neither in Bishop Meade’s work nor in any other authority 
upon the subject does it appear that more “persons of quality ” 
settled in Virginia than in New England. The general fact 
may be fairly stated as follows: The better class of Virginians 
were drawn from the respectable middle classes of Englishmen, 
to which the great mass of the New England colonists be- 
longed ; while Virginia had another large class, composed of 
the paupers, the idlers, and the vicious, of which New England 
received none, or so few that history makes no account of 
them. 

To show that we do not libel the Ancient Dominion we 
shall now quote from De Tocqueville, whose praise as a candid 
and well-informed historian is heard on both continents : 

“The men sent to Virginia were seekers of gold, adventur- 
ers without resources and without character, whose turbulent 
and restless spirit endangered the infant colony and rendered 
its progress uncertain. Artisans and agriculturists arrived 
afterwards ; and although they were a more moral and orderly 
race of men, they were hardly in any respect above the level 
of the inferior classes in England. No lofty views, no spiritual 
conception, presided over the foundation of these new settle- 

VOL. XXIII. 43 
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ments. The colony was scarcely established when slavery was 
introduced ; this was the capital fact which was to exercise an — 
immense influence on the character, the laws, and the whole 
future of the South.” 

Here we have the unequivocal declaration that the better 
class of the settlers of Virginia were “scarcely in any respect 
above the level of the inferior classes in England.” As an in- 
considerable exception, he merely alludes in a foot-note to “a 
certain number of rich English capitalists ” that came still later. 
In contrast with this, let us see what the same illustrious his- 
torian says concerning the settlers of New England, with whose 
descendants, on account of their low origin, the modern cava- 
liers of Virginia consider themselves too good to associate. 

“ The settlers who established themselves on the shores of 
New England all belonged to the more independent classes of 
their native country. Their union on the soil of America at 
once presented the singular phenomenon of a society contain- 
ing neither lords nor common people, and we may almost say, 
neither rich nor poor. These men possessed, in proportion to 
their numbers, a greater mass of intelligence than is to be 
found in any European nation of our own time. All, perhaps 
without a single exception, had received a good education, and 
many of them were known in Europe for their talents and 
acquirements. The other colonies had been founded by ad- 
venturers without families; the emigrants of New England 
brought with them the best elements of order and morality; 
they landed on the desert coast accompanied by their wives 
and children. But what especially distinguished them from 
all others was the aim of their undertaking. They had not 
been obliged by necessity to leave their native country; the 
social position which they abandoned was one to be regretted, 
and their means of subsistence were certain. Nor did they 
cross the Atlantic to improve their situation or increase their 
wealth ; it was a purely intellectual craving which called them 
from the comforts of their former homes; and in facing the 
inevitable sufferings of exile their object was the triumph of 
an idea.” 

Thus far, then, it appears that the American Puritan was 
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superior to the American Cavalier in socia] position as well as 

in character. Virginia may fairly be taken, in both of these 
respects, as the type of the Southern British colonies in gen- 

eral. They were all composed, for the most part, of similar 

social elements brought together under the influence of similar . 
circumstances. Yet South Carolina, that other center of 

the southern aristocracy, where the Barnwells, the Rhetts, 

and the Yanceys, with their plebeian names, affect. to be of 
superior race to the vulgar Yankees, deserves a brief mention_—~ 
apart. 

Like Virginia, it was originally a proprietary colony, and 
the first settlers were sent over ai the expense of the company. 
The land on which Charleston now stands was given away in 
order to encourage immigration. A few impoverished gentle- 
men, of the cavalier school, made their way thither to seek their 
fortunes ; but the mass of the settlers were at once so low-breg 
and so turbulent that the aristocratic constitution prepared 
for them by Shaftesbury and Locke could never be enforced 
there. “Charleston,” says Hildreth, “ was a favorite resort of 
pirates, and an attempt by Ludwell [Governor in 1691] to 
bring a crew of them to justice, was very unpopular, and 
proved unsuccessful.” The colony received large accessions of 
Dutch, Irish, and Scotch emigrants. Fortunately, all religions 
were tolerated in it; and it became a refuge for the persecuted 
Huguenots of France, from whom it derived its best blood. 
Now mark the number of nationalites:—Englishmen, Dutch- 
men, Irishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen—such is the mongrel 
origin of that State which in the Revolution swarmed with 
Tories, and in behalf of which the audacious claim has been 
set up across the water, by the abettors of its modern treason, 
that it comes of pure and gentle English blood. 

Yet one might think that even in South Carolina the blood 
of revolutionary patriots was sufficiently common to satisfy a 
reasonable pride, without need of going further back and in- 
sulting history with spurious genealogies. Surely, Virginia 
ean well afford to be content with whatever of ancestral glory 
she may derive from the age of Washington and Jefferson! 
What a contempt to the father of his country to boast that he 
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was remotely connected with some junior branch of a noble 
family of England! There is a sensible remark of Haw- 
thorne’s, applicable to North and South alike, that “ indi- 
viduals among us must be singularly unfortunate if, mixing as 
we do, they inherit no drop of gentle blood.” On the other 
hand, who can say that there was not one servant, or pauper, 
or scapegrace among his ancestors? Upon the whole, a wise 
people would elect their own progenitors, not from the two 
extremes of English society, licentious as both were, under the 
reigns of the Stuarts and later, but rather from the sober mid- 
dle ranks, the hardy and intelligent and virtuous yeomanry, 
from whom, more largely than from any other class, our blood 
was actually derived. 





The Revival of Letters. 


® 
Article V.—THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


PART I.—To tas Mippte or Century XV. 


Ir is our purpose in the following essay to give a sketch of 
the age of the revival of letters, or, as it is more definitely 
named, the age of humanism, deriving this name from the 
litere humane or humaniores, the study and results of which 
characterize the period more than all other influences put 
together. Under the broader term renascimento, or renais- 
sance, can be included all the causes which gave a new 
spirit and direction to thinking in Europe at the close of the 
middle age, as well the influences peculiar to humanism, as 
those which emanated from other sources, such as new dis- 
coveries, new inventions, the modern languages, new art, new 
principles of government, and the like. But into this wider 
field we shall not attempt to enter, or, at most, shall make our 
surveys of it brief and comprehensive. Professor Jacob Burk- 
hardt, in his work entitled “die Cultur der Renaissance in 
Italien,” (Basel, 1860), has rendered a service to philosophical 
history by his sketches of this period of “revival,” but so 
great is the multitnde of particulars relating to the life and 
thought of any age, that they overwhelm us by their number, 
and prevent definiteness of impression. We prefer, therefore, 
to confine ourselves to the single historical cause of humanism, 
as the most mighty among the agencies which lifted the world 
off its hinges, giving it a new position, and, at the same time, 
threatening it with ruin. In our task, we shall follow, to some 
extent, in the steps of Professor George Voigt, formerl¥ of Mu- 
nich, and then of Kénigsberg, who, in his “ Widerbelebung des 
classischen Aterthums, oder das erste Jahrhundert des Huma- 
nismus,” surveys the first century of this period, and in a 
more recent and much larger work on the life of Pope Pius 
II. exhibits to us a leading representative of its spirit. 

The age of humanism can be divided with advantage, as 
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Mr. Voigt has perceived, into two parts. The end of the 
first will coincide nearly enough with the middle of the 
fifteenth century, or with the death of thategreat patron of 
letters, Pope Nicholas V.,in 1455. Just about this time, Con- 
stantinople fell and printing was discovered. These influences, 
among others, usher in the second division of the period, 
which is characterized also by the revived study of philosophy, 
by the wider spread of classical learning beyond the Alps, and 
by more clear tendencies towards serious innovations, affecting 
the interests of religion and of society. 

At present, we intend to carry our history of the human- 
istic age to the end of the first period, hoping at some future 
time, if God shall grant us life and health, to complete the 
survey. ; 

In commencing such an inquiry, one is disposed to ask why 
a new cause like the revised study of antiquity was necessary, 
in order to introduce a new age of refinement. Were there 
not resources enough in Christianity working upon the mate- 
rials on hand, upon the stores of Germanic and medizval 
legends, and upon those Roman writers who had kept their 
ground through all the centuries, without calling old mann- 
scripts from their lurking places in monasteries, and importing 
Greeks and Greek authors from Constantinople? As the 
classical age of Athenian literature worked over the stories of 
the epic cycle, why could not a new age be ushered in by pre- 
senting in more beautiful forms the cycles of Charlemagne, and 
prince Arthur, and the holy Grail? Why could not such a 
profound poem as the Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach be 
the starting point of a new refinement, as readily as Ovid’s 
metamorphoses, or Claudian? Or, why,-if Dante composed 
bis immortal poem with the knowledge of only a few Latin 
poets, could not an age of taste and polish shortly after him be 
inaugurated with no more remains of antiquity? When the 
modern period had been fully ushered in, the poets returned to 
the stories of the middle ages, to those fields of imagination on 
which no winds from Greece and Rome had breathed ; Ariosto, 
Berni, Boiardo, Spencer, and others reveled in romance; 
what need, then, for an age to intervene, which caught its in- 
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spiration from classical models, and despised the writings and 
the legends of the fathers ? 

In attempting to respond to inquiries of this nature, we find 
it impossible to deny, that a culture and progress almost 
wholly indigenous might have arisen in Europe. Suppose all 
remains of heathen learning to have been irrevocably lost, 
Christianity was a spring of rejuvenation and improvement ; 
the materials within its reach were as capable of being mould- 
ed into the forms of literature as into those of art,—where, in 
fact, they exercised a control over the minds of artists; and 
just as painting and the Gothic style of building needed no 
choice rernains of Greek art to copy after, so the other forms, 
in which beauty and the sublime express themselves, might 
have had an independent domestic source. But we can say 
thus much,—that there were great deficiences in medizval 
culture which it could not, or could not except by a slow pro- 
cess, repair from its own unaided resources. And we may, 
perhaps, perceive the wisdom of Divine Providence in opening 
and quickening the modern age by the help of an extinct 
civilization. 

First, it was of great importance that a connection should 
be restored between the older and the newer time. The 
knowledge of this connection had, in great measure, perished 
amid the ignorance and limited views of the centuries, through 
which the history of Greece and Rome lay buried and forgot- 
ten. The Scriptures, indeed, ran back in their records to the 
beginning of the world, and disclosed the main thread of 
God’s world-plan, but they could not be fully understood, they 
could not shine with all their light, they could not chase away 
error and vague impression concerning the past, without a 
history of that past reaching beyond the events that befel 
Gud’s chosen people. So, also, the enlargement of knowledge, 
by means of the crusades, was good as far as it went; the 
minds of men grew with their conceptions of the vastness of 
the world, and their comprehension of the forms of human 
society ; while commerce, by sending westward the arts of the 
east, by awakening desire and thus stimulating production, 
and by a gathering of knowledge from various quarters, did 
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much for the improvement of Europe. But, after all, geo- 
graphical knowledge, and all its results, could not supply the 
place which belongs to the history of the past. Space reveals 
to us the world in its parts and differences. Time reveals to 
us the unity and progress of man, the unifying plans of God, 
the race under divine training. Nothing, therefore, he!ps 
Christianity so much as history, nothing makes it so real, so 
necessary, nothing so fits it into the frame of the world, so 
identifies it with man’s progress. Little of all this could be 
understood in medigeval times. It is remarkable how the 
poems of that period stamp present relations upon the past, as 
if the world had been always feudal, and time had stood still 
through the ages. In the poems of the cycle of Charlemagne, 
that emperor appears, to a great extent, as a suzerain surround- 
ed by vassals, who are as independent of their chief as were 
the vassals of four centuries later. In the romance of Mahom- 
et, published by Francis Michel, which was written in 1258, 
the author tells us that the Arabian prophet understcod the 
seven liberal arts, and, moreover, was the serf of a baron who 
was lord of castles, burgs, fields, and men. In another poem, 
of which only the beginning has seen the light, we ure told 
that Dares was in Troy during the siege, and took notes all 
along for his history, which he composed afterwards. The 
fable of Brut coming from Troy and founding a new kingdom 
in England, which Geoffrey of Monmouth first gives to us, and 
Spencer has ennobled in the second book of the Faery Queene, 
was regarded as true history. Most of what was known of 
Alexander the Great was derived from the fabulous narratives 
of Julius Valerius and Pseudo-Callisthenes, still more falsified 
by the romancers themselves. In short, sober history was little 
known or valued, and ancient history forgotten, and there was 
great need of a renewed connection with the past to cure the 
defects to which this ignorance gave rise. 

Again, something was wanted to restore balance and sobriety 
to the mind, to counteract the exclusive control of the ro- 
mantic tendency. The opposing force was found in classical 
literature. 

We by no means intend that the one spirit should expel or 
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prevail over the other ; all that the needs of culture required 
was that there should be infusion enongh of the classical to 
make the romantic healthier and truer to life. Jn the romantic 
poetry, the materials mastered the man; he wandered in a 
wildwood filled with innumerable paths, following now one 
and now another in forgetfulness of his plan, if he had any; 
that sway of reflection which is necessary for the perfection of 
art was unknown. In the best works of classical antiquity, the 
reverse of all this is true: reason stood watching by the side 
of imagination, rejecting with a frown whatever did not con- 
duce to the main design, and repressing every tendency 
toward the overstrained and unnatural. It is plain that such 
models would have, when known, a great influence in chasten- 
ing and disciplining the taste of Europe. 

Akin to this remark is another, that the forms of classical 
antiquity were needed to awaken and direct the sense of 
beauty. The unregulated, luxuriant, half-educated minds of 
the middle age, could in no way so soon get rid of their de- 
fects, as by becoming familiar with the style and laws of com- 
position of the ancients. Greek taste, the exquisite sense of 
proportion and fitness, the beauty, and grace, which breathe in 
language, style, metre, and all art, although transmitted chiefly 
through the Romans, an inferior race in this respect, speaking 
an inferior language,—these were the source from which a new 
sense of elegance, finish, and propriety, new laws of compo- 
sition, a new style of art, a higher culture of society, were to 
emanate. And without this stimulus the progress of Europe 
in refinement must have been much slower. 

Nor ought we to omit adding that the philological disci- 
pline, which would grow up from the thorough study of 
languages, pertaining to another time and another form of 
society, might have most important beneficial influences. It 
might displace in part the empty husks of logic; it might lead 
the minds of men to a more thorough study and better under- 
standing of the Scriptures; it might create a race of men 
marked by sound judgment and practical power, who would 
carry their acquired abilities into all the departments of life— 
lay, as well as clerical. 
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All this, however, if gained, might be gained at no smal! 
cost. The ancient times and their works might be overvalued, 
and the past ages of Europe, with all that was noble in them 
be held in undue contempt; a heathenish spirit and morality 
might follow the study of the classics ; style might be regarded 
as of more value than thought ; a miserable vanity might take 
possession of the leaders of literary society, if they felt that 
the polish of the age was confined to their circle; and religion 
itself might be looked down upon as fit only for monks and 
for barbarous ages. 

If, then, such changes were needed and might be introduced 
by the study of classical antiquity, it may still be asked wheth- 
er there were not enough of the best Latin authors, extant and 
in current use, before the so-called revival of letters, to serve 
as means of improvement, even if no others had been dis- 
covered. 

A brief answer is all that we can afford to give to this ques- 
tion. Undoubtedly certain Latin authors, as Virgil, Lucan, 
and Horace, were pretty widely known. Some of the gram- 
marians and encyclopedists, as Donatus, and the Epitome of 
Priscian, the Origines of Isidore, and Martianus Capella, were 
accessible in many places. Boethius de consolatione philo- 
sophie was widely known. Everywhere through Christendom 
the art of writing Latin was taught, and Latin poetry was 
almost everywhere. cultivated. In the Universities, Roman 
authors of repute were lectured upon, as at Bologna, where, in 
the year 1321, as Tiraboschi tells us,* Antonio, the son of a 
friend of Dante, Giovanni di Virgilio, was demanded of the 
town by the scholars of the University, to be Professor of 
Poetry, for the purpose of explaining Virgil, Statius, Lucan, 
and Ovid. The most learned men of the times, before the 
birth of Petrarch, show a considerable acquaintance with Latin 
literature. Roger Bacon, who was one of these, if not at the 
head of the literati of his century, may be adduced in proof of 
this assertion. In his Opus Tertium,+ and the other works 








* Storia d. let. Ital. V. lib. 3, cap. 3. 
+ This and the Opus Minus were written in 1267; his Compendium Philosphie 
was written in 1272. 
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first published by Professor Brewer of London, in 1859, we 
find passages quoted from Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, 
Juvenal, and Persius, several works of Cicero, Pliny’s Natural 
History, Seneca’s epistles and natural questions, some of the 
poets of the later ages, as Macer,* Sedulius, Prosper, Juvencus, 
Prudentius, as well as from Isidore’s Origines, Cassiodorus, 
Boethius, and Martianus Capella. Some of his citations, how- 
ever, were, it is not improbable, borrowed at second hand from 
grammarians or other sources. He speaks of the instruction of 
children, in his day, “in fabulis et insaniis Ovidianis et 
ceterorum poetarum.” He complains that important books in 
philosophy, as those of Aristotle, Avicenna, Seneca, and 
Tully, cannot be procured save at a great expense, “ of part of 
which the originals have not been translated into Latin, and of 
another part a copy cannot be found, either at the Universities 
or elsewhere.” The books of Cicero de epublica, he could 
nowhere find, after great painstaking. The books of Seneca 
he had been in search of for twenty years and more, before he 
got a sight of them.t 

The knowledge of Greek in Europe, in the century before 
Petrarch, was exceedingly rare, except so far as intercourse, 
during the crusades and afterwards, in the way of commerce, 
must have required an acquaintance with the vulgar dialect. 
Many Venetians must have spoken Romaic Greek, for the 
Greek dependencies of the republic would produce the de- 
mand and the desire for such knowledge. Greek, also, may 
have been long spoken, and to some degree understood, in 
Southern Italy by the monks of the order of St. Basil. But 





* A poem de herbarum Virtutibus, attributed to Zmilius Macer, but composed 
in the middle ages, must be the one he quotes. Bacon refers in one place to 
Cicero’s Hortensius, (p. 415 of Brewer's ed.), but the passage belongs to the 
Academic questions. 

+ No doubt a number of Latin authors, unknowa to the greater part of the 
learned, were known within a limited circle. Thus Pietro de’ Crescenzi of 
Bologna, in his liber ruralium commodorum, written about 1305, made use of 
Roman agricultural writers. Some books existing in the ninth century expired 
before the twelfth and thirteenth. Some which were read and copied by earlier 
Benedictines ceased to be read, and fell into neglect when the scholastic theology 
arose and became popular. 
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Roger Bacon gives us a low estimate of the amount of Greek 
learning among his contemporaries of the thirteenth century. 
He says that Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, learned 
the language after he was seventy years old, but not becoming 
master enough of it to make translations himself, procured 
these to be done by Greeks, whom he imported into England. 
Others there were, as Gerard of Cremona, Michael Scot, 
Alured of England, Heremannus Alemannus, and William 
Fleming, who had done, or assumed to do, a great deal of 
translating—principally from the Arabic—but failed most 
miserably. They neither knew the sciences, nor the language 
from which, nor that into which they translated. They did 
their work through others. William Fleming, who is now 
alive, “‘nullam novit scientiam in lingua Graeca de qua 
presumit.”* Bacon himself exhibits, without question, some 
knowledge of the Greek language, but probably had very few 
Greek books within his reach. He says that he had seen fifty 
books of Aristotle, de animalibus “in Greco,” the same that 
Pliny speaks of in the eighth book of his Natural History, 
(Pliny viii. 17), but the Latins, he adds, have only nineteen 
“libellos misere imperfectos.” But we think he must have 
made a great mistake, as the extant works of Aristotle on 
animals in the Greek, are comprised in nineteen books. He 
cites Aristotle in the Latin translaticn made from the Arabic, 
but when he speaks of the politics of the philosopher, as cén- 
taining the doctrine of a triune God, he must have drawn his 
statement from some one else, and cannot have seen that work 
either in Greek or in Latin.+ , 

The few names of persons known to have some acquaintance 
with Greek, which the patience of Tiraboschi and of the 
authors of the Histoire Literaire de France has collected, 
shows how rare such knowledge was; and the fact that 





* pp. 91, 472 of the Opera Inedita, published by Brewer. 

+ Brewer's ed., pp. 473, 423.—Just about the time when Bacon thus wrote his 
complaints of the ignorance of his contemporaries, in 1270, Thomas Aquinas 
persuaded a Dominican monk, William of Moerbecke, or William of Brabant, to 
translate Aristotle out of the Greek. This is called the trans/atio vetus, and 
was studied afterwards, 
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Aristotle first came into Western Europe through Arabic 
versions, and was not turned directly from Greek into Latin, 
until after the age of the Crusades and of the closest connec- 
tion with the East had passed, is a striking proof of the little 
sympathy of mind between the Byzantine empire and the 
more western nations.* 

To sum up what we have to say under this head, we remark, 

1. That before the times of Petrarch, the collection of Latin 
authors in any one place was small, and that they were used 
more to learn the language than to cultivate the taste. 

2. Greek learning, acquired from the originals, was scarcely 
to be found within the Latin Church. 

3. The condition of the manuscripts, when they were first 
drawn out of their hiding places, shows that even in the prin- 
ciple monasteries, as those of St. Gallen and Monte Casino, 
little value was attached to the remains of antiquity. 

4, There is, as it seems to us, reason to believe that a little 
before the time when learning began to revive, the old Roman 
world had less influence on Europe than at any earlier period. 
Assuming this to be a fact, it may be ascribed to several causes. 
One is, that the new languages, which had begun to be vehi- 
cles of thought and communication, would, together with their 
literature, tend to usurp the place which the Latin had before 
occupied. Another is, that the study of scholastic theology 
and civil law absorbed the attention of most educated persons. 
And another still, perhaps, is, that the preaching friars and 
minorites, or Dominicans and Franciscans, had begun to 
eclipse the older orders, especially the original Benedictine 
order, in whose hands the principal manuscript wealth of 
Europe lay, and took away something of their stimulus to 
study.t 





* See Tiraboschi Vol. IV, 3, Cap. 1, and the Hist. Lit. Tome iv. 151, Tome xvi. 
141. In the latter place, it is said that Baldwin, Frank King of Constantinople, 
sent young Byzantines to Paris in order to bring the Greeks and Uccidentals into 
connection. Tiraboschi mentions the efforts of Raymond Lull to revive Oriental 
study in Vol. V, 3, Chap. 1. 

+ Since writing this, we have fallen on a passage in Leibnitz’ introduction to 
Gervasii Otia, (in the Script. Rer. Brunsvic.), in which he expresses the opinion 
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But whatever may be thought of the justice of this sug- 
gestion, there was a revived study of the Roman classics 
which began in the age of Petrarch,—a revived interest in 
their remains, a new curiosity to disinter those which had been 
buried for ages in the closets of monasteries, a new taste for 
elegant or humane letters, and a new effect of authors already 
known upon taste and style, a new zeal to become acquainted 
with or to possess works of ancient art, a new desire to explore 
the ruins of the ancient world, to search into its architectural 
remains, its epigraphical treasures, statues, and coins, to repre- 
sent to the mind as far as possible the Roman world in its 
glory. And this zeal, ere long, extended beyond Roman re- 
mains to those of Greece, so that, before the Byzantine empire 
fell, there was a new importation of Greek art and literature 
into Italy, like that which aroused the taste of Rome sixteen 
centuries before. 

The country where this revival was first felt, was Italy. 
But why did Italy take the lead, and what was its condition at 
the time of the revival? And, again, was there any part of 
Italy from which, as a centre, these influences emanated ¢ 

Italy, although behind France, Germany, and England, as it 
respects peculiarly medieval culture, although borrowing its 
poetry from Provence, and its poetical legends from more 
northerly Europe, bounded at once, so to speak, into the 
modern period, and bore the fruit of summer without a season 
of spring. Of this Dante affords us a good illustration. He 
died three years before the birth of Wickliff, and eight before 
that of Chaucer, but with all his medizval coloring and educa- 
tion, although he wove together, as one has said, scholastic 
philosophy and Provengal romance, he was, in some respects, 
more of a modern man than either of these Englishmen. 





that in the thirteenth century subito omnes propemodum boni_scriptores 
evanuere, cuncta in se trahentibus monachis mendicantibus qui tune insurrexe- 
runt,—ut vix alia quam utriusque juris et scholasticarum argutiarum studia 
superessent. Roger Bacon (Praef. to his Opus Majus) says that “nunquam fuit 
tanta apparentia sapientie—sicut jam a quadraginta annis, cum tamen nunquam 
fuit tanta ignorantia, tantus error.” This was written in the latter third of the 
thirteenth century. 
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Dante, in his travels, might have seen vast fleets of merchant 
vessels at Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, he might have visited 
extensive woolen factories in his native city, have witnessed 
the making of silk stuffs at Lucca, and of cotton damask with 
many other products at Venice. He might have conversed 
with Lombard, and Florentine bankers, who had great trans- 
actions with Europe and the East. He knew the earliest of 
the painters, Giotto. These particulars, during the life of 
Dante, point to an age in Italy which was putting on a modern 
aspect, and to a state of things very unlike the contempora- 
neous one in the north of Europe, even in France, which most 
resembled Italy. But, on the other hand, what was there in 
Italy and its literature before Dante, which can account for the 
appearance of such a stately and mighty form? He seems to 
burst out of a cloud, for the multitude of names, of “ poeti 
del primo secolo,” who precede him, suggest to us obscure and 
shadowy figures without a single prominent person to relieve 
the mediocrity. It is true, that in the age before his birth, the 
great theologians, Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura, flourish- 
ed, and the glossator Accursius made himself a high name, as 
the leading teacher of Roman law. Peter de Vineis, also, 
(Pietro della Vigne), Chancellor of Frederic II., in his Italian 
dominions, deserves to be mentioned as one of the most 
enlightened men and writers of the thirteenth century. Nor 
ought we to leave unnoticed Brunetto Latini, Dante’s instruct- 
or, and the first to translate Latin authors into the vulgar 
dialect, but who wrote his principal work, “le Tresor,” in 
France, where he resided a part of his life, and in French, as 
being, in his opinion, “the most delectable and common of all 
the languages.”* But while theology and the knowledge that 





* Peter de Vineis was at the Council of Lyons, held in 1245, and died in 
prison a few years afterwards. St. Thomas, and Bonaventura, born, the former 
about 1225, and the other in 1221, both died near the age of fifty. Accursius, 
born in Florence or its vicinity in 1182, died in 1262. Brunetto Latini, translated 
Ovid and Boethius into Latin, was banished from Florence in 1260, spent a good 
part of his days afterwards, it is probable, in France, and died in 1294, at the 
place of his birth. Dante meets his master in the Inferno, and the touching 
passage shows the hold which Latini had on the great poet’s heart, although for 
his secret sins in violence of nature he adjudges him to the hopeless world. 
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was accessible to Dante stimulated his mind, it is evident 
that he was ahead of his age and in a degree unlike to it; he 
stands as a great mind partaking both of the influences of the 
medieval period and of those which formed the more modern 
times. 

The reception given to so profound a poem as the Divina 
Commedia, shows that Italy had already begun to outgrow the 
intelligence and refinement of the middle ages. Copies of it 
were scattered on every side, commentaries were written upon 
it long before the discovery of printing, and in fifty years a 
chair was created at Florence—an example soon followed at 
Bologna—for the purpose of lecturing upon the work of one 
who had bitterly inveighed against his townspeople. And this 
is but a particular instance of what was taking place every- 
where in the peninsula. The spirit of feudalism had less hold 
of Italy than of northern Europe, while commerce, Roman 
law, manufactures, acquaintance with the world, were making 
preparation for modern times. The great reasons then why 
learning should revive first in that country were, that the 
cause which peculiarly obstructed the way of human advance- 
ment was less operative there, while the causes which tended 
to bring about a change in society were more powerful than 
anywhere else. 

But was the political state of Italy favorable to a revival of 
learning? It would take more time than we can afford, to 
attempt to treat this question as it deserves; a few thoughts, 
however, will be thrown out with a view of suggesting an 
answer. 

1. The activity of city life in Italy certainly favored a quick 
growth of the arts and of general culture, although in very 
many towns the strife of factions or of classes had a retarding 
influence in these respects. After the authority of the Ger- 





(Inferno xv. 22 and onward). When he gave instruction in rhetoric and 
philosophy to Dante, it does not appear. The poet would be of the right age 
for such teaching in 1284, in which year Latini is said to have been syndic of 
Florence. Dante, we may add, was born in 1265, was one of the priors of his 
native city in 1300, was banished in 1302, and closed his long exile by death at 
Ravenna in 1321. 
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man emperor had become nearly a name, that is, after the 
death of Frederic II., and the ruin of his family in the thir- 
teenth century, there was no longer any central power in 
Italy. This naturally increased the vigor and activity of 
political life in the towns; the want of balance between the 
orders and the strife of factions grew at an equal pace, and 
the best minds were no doubt diverted in many cases from the 
arts of peace. 

2. The disorders and misgovernment in the towns led to the 
tyranny of certain families, as the Visconti in Milan, and 
numerous others throughout the northern part of the penin- 
sula. These tyrannies were not the soil in which letters 
could revive,—although the holders of power might be liberal 
patrons of it after its revival,—nor was the state of things 
bettered: when successful captains of trained bands, soldiers of 
fortune who did the fighting for the lords of the towns, began 
to usurp their places. This age of the Condottieri, as they are 
called, began in the days of Petrarch, when Sir John Hawk- 
wood, an Englishman, who had been a captain in the wars be- 
tween the third Edward of England and the French, trans- 
ferred his services from France, where they ceased to be 
wanted after the peace of Bretigny, to Italy. It ended, about 
the end of our first period, in the revival of letters, when 
Francis Sforza made himself master.of Milan, and established 
a dynasty there in the place of the extinct Visconti. The 
numberless crimes of violence, revenge, fraud, and lust, com- 
mitted by these tyrants, greatly demoralized Italy; nothing, 
perhaps, was so decided a cause of that debased public and 
private morality, which was contemporaneous with the revival 
of learning, and infused pollution into its streams. 

8. The Papacy had and could have, at the beginning, no 
agency in the revival of letters in Italy. This is manifest from 
its spirit and its peculiar destinies during the first age of the 
revival. Its spirit was political and theological, rather than 
learned or literary. Whatever it did for learning was effected 
by an impulse from without, as will soon be made evident. 
Its destinies, also, were such, that with the best spirit, for 
many years, it could have done but little in this direction 

VOL. XXIII. 44 
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After falling under French influence, at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, the Pope sought refuge from the tur- 
bulence of the Roman people in Avignon, a papal fief outside 
of the ecclesiastical state ; then came years of the greatest con- 
fusion in the Roman territory, and then the great schism with 
the councils of the fifteenth century. Although some of the 
Pope’s servants, as early as the Council of Basel, were leaders 
among the Italian literati, yet the spirit of the renaissance 
eannot be said to have penetrated Rome and the Roman See, 
until after the Council of Ferrara, and the removal of this 
Council to Florence, until, in fact, after the residence of the 
Papal court in that city, and the election of a new Pope 
thoroughly pervaded by the spirit which there prevailed. 
From Florence, then, the new zeal was carried to Rome, and 
from the same centre all Italy received its quickening. Flor- 
ence, then, although not strictly the birth-place, was the source 
from which the reviving influences spread through all Italy and 
the rest of Europe. 

But why did Florence take this position? The answer is to 
be found chiefly in its social and political life. 

If we look at the political history of Florence, we find it 
running nearly the same course, only later in time, with the 
other republics ; but this tardiness of inevitable changes de- 
ferred the establishment of tyrannical power and the loss of a 
free spirit there until after letters and refinement had chosen it 
as their abode. Florence, in the earlier times of the middle 
ages, under a count and scabini, who were both judges and 
town council, had the Germanic constitution which prevailed 
almost everywhere. Out of this grew the government of 
consuls, four or six in number, with a complicated system of 
couneils, four in number,—a constitution in whieh the quarters 
of the town were the leading rule in distributing power, and 
in which the power was lodged in the hands of the nobility. 
This nobility consisted of old landed proprietors, the descend- 
auts of Lombard or Frank conquerors, and of families enriched 
by merchandise, which, in the course of time, steod nearly on 
the level of the older aristocracy, as the plebeian optimates at 
Rome became at length the peers of the older patricians. 
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Factions of nobles, under the party names of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, but having no general political principle in view, 
quarreled for ascendency in the town, and banished one 
another after gaining the supremacy. Nor did the factions 
confine themselves to these names, representing first the parties 
of the Pope and the Emperor, but one noble family was in 
strife with another or within itself, and the Guelphs, who 
were strong at Florence, could not keep the peace within 
their own body; the quarrel of the Bianchi and Neri, or 
whites and blacks, who were originally two Guelphic factions, 
is memorable for the banishment, in 1302, of six hundred 
partisans of the former, among whom was the poet Dante. 
While the turbulent nobility were weakening and destroying 
each other in this way, and to such an extent that a number of 
the old families had disappeared before Dante wrote his great 
poem, the people,—that is the middle class, not the opera- 
tives,—combining in guilds, and growing wealthy through 
trade and manufactures, particularly that of woolen cloth, be- 
came strong enough to wrest power from the hands of the 
nobles. A government of the priors of the guilds, with two 
councils, more popularly constituted than the older ones, was 
now placed at the head of the state. It should be observed, 
however, that the guilds themselves differed in political rights, 
seven of them, among whom the cloth makers, cloth sellers, 
and money changers are especially deserving of notice, con- 
trolled the republic, while the smaller guilds, fourteen in num- 
ber, had a much inferior position. 

From the time when the power of the nobility was broken, 
Florence grew in wealth and vigor, extended its sway over the 
neighboring country, and, although scarcely ever quiet for a 
long period, enjoyed comparative peace. The system of pub- 
lie economy, which the Emperor Frederic II. borrowed from 
the Mohammedans, and which erelong spread throngh Italy, 
gave rise to indirect taxes, and the civic struggles gave rise to 
state debts. These, again, with the great commercial enter- 
prises of the Italian towns, aided in calling into existence a 
class of bankers, who, by and by, managed the concerns of a 
large part of Europe. Thus Edward HI. of England was 
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helped by the Lombards, as they were called, or money lenders 
from Italy, to carry on his wars with France; and Louis XI. 
of France was induced by Italian capitalists to abandon his 
trusty French banker, Jacques Coeur, and take an Italian one. 
Among the Italian towns, Vicenza, Asti, and Florence, are said 
to have furnished the most bankers; and among the Floren- 
tine bankers, the family of Medici at length occupied the 
leading place. Giovanni de’ Medici, the banker of Pope John 
XXIII. at the time of the Council of Constance, and still more 
his son Cosimo (or Cosmo) were the chief citizens of the State, 
and owed their influence to their being at once wealthy and 
on the popular side. Cosimo, who was the Mecenas of the 
age of the revival, became in 1433 an object of jealousy to 
the upper class and was sent into exile; but as the people 
missed his protection, and the money aristocracy really lost 
ground by his absence, he was soon restored, the power of the 
State went into the hands of his friends, and he spent the rest 
of his life in peace and the possession of undisturbed influence, 
until his death in 1464. No other man had so much to do 
with the revival of letters. His grandson, Lorenzo, and his 
great-grandson, Leo the Tenth, important as were their services 
to learning, only continued that protection of it, which their 
enlightened and more able ancestor, at a more critical time in 
the history of letters, had afforded. 

The principal influence of the political condition of Florence, 
thus briefly sketched, in fostering the revival of learning, seems 
to be this, that it had not parted with its freedom when the 
fullness of time for this event drew nigh, and that it was the 
abode of an opulent and enlightened class who had only a 
share in the government, and were not a dominant aristocracy. 
If we look at social life in Florence, we find there also causes 
tending to the same result. The wealthy class was not a 
haughty and ignorant class of proprietors living on their es- 
tates, as in the kingdom of Naples, nor wild and refractory, as 
in the ecclesiastical state, nor crushed by the reigning dynast, 
as in parts of Italy, nor of too intense an aristocratical spirit, 
as in Venice; but enlightened, free to a considerable extent 
from the stolid pride of some aristocracies, disciplined by exten- 
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sive acquaintance with the world, addicted so far to the pur- 
suits of commerce and industry that these were not accounted 
dishonorable, and by the constitution of the State not wholly 
absorbed in the management of its political affairs. By shar- 
ing with the burghers in the pursuits from which gain is ac- 
quired, they made the line fainter which separated the leading 
classes. It is not strange, therefore, that in the first half of 
the fifteenth century quite a number of accomplished men of 
this order were active patrons of letters, and learned them- 
selves. Such were Roberto de’ Rossi, a rich bachelor, who 
translated Aristotle, copied manuscripts of old authors, and in- 
structed younger men of noble birth; Rinaldo degli Albizzi, 
the rival of Cosimo de’ Medici and head of the aristocratic 
party; Palla de’ Strozzi, who in his banishment at Padua took 
the Greek, John Argyropulus, into his house, as an interpreter 
of Aristotle, and himself translated works of Plutarch, Plato, 
and Chrysostom. Of. other noblemen, as members of the 
Acciajoli family, Piero de’ Pazzi, Matteo Palmieri, Leonardo - 
de’ Dati, Lapo da Castiglionchio, honorable mention is made 
in the books, on account of their patronage of Latin and 
Greek scholars, or their own proficiency in ancient letters.* 
Many others might be added to this list, persons who sustained 
the most honorable offices in the Florentine Republic, and 
filled their leisure hours with the study of Greek and Latin. 
But although Florence was the centre from which the new 
spirit of “humanism” went forth in every direction, the man 
who gave the first decided impulse to the new movement was 
not a resident in that city. Francis Petrarch was indeed of 
Florentine extraction, but his father, a notary of Florence, 
having been banished at the same time with Dante in 1302, 





* Comp. Voigt, p. 158. For some, as Strozzi, Palmieri, Castiglionchio, the 
general index to Tiraboschi’s work, forming Vol. XVI. of the Milan edition, may 
be consulted. There were two persons of the name of Lapo, or Jacopo da Cas- 
tiglionchio, viz: a contemporary of Petrarch’s, Professor of Canon Law at Flor- 
ence and Padua, to whom the poet was indebted for some Latin manuscripts, and 
his grandson, who is intended in the text, who translated Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, with some of Plutarch’s lives, wrote some original works, was a Professor 
at Bologna of Belles Lettres, and afterwards of Moral Philosophy, and died 


young. 
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he saw the light at Arezzo in 1304. In the eighth or ninth 
year of his age, his father, having now lost the hope of being 
recalled from banishment, went to Avignon, the new seat of 
the Papacy, and here, or in the neighboring city of Carpentras, 
the education of Francis was begun. The study of law, 
first at Montpellier, then at Bologna, next engaged his atten- 
tion, until his twenty-second year, when he returned to Avig- 
non. Having, it is probable, now lost his parents and his 
patrimony, he entered so far into the ecclesiastical order as to 
submit to clerical tonsure, and was thus enabled to hold eccle- 
siastical benefices, but could not be persuaded to undertake the 
eure of souls. A few years after his return from the schools of 
law, he met Laura in the Church of St. Clara, at Avignon. 
This was in 1327, and she died during the great plague of 1348. 
Of Laura, it is still disputed whether she was a virgin or a 
wife, although the probability leans to the first named side. 
There is no doubt, however, that he loved a real being, with a 
* love not paraded for the sake of others, but kindled by his im- 
agination, and returned. His Italian poetry, which he affected 
to think lightly of, was the product chiefly of this sentiment.* 
His attainments as a Latinist kept pace with rhymes in the 
vulgar style, and his hope of renown in after ages rested chiefly 
on what he wrote in the ancient language, especially, for a 
time, on his epic poem entitled Africa. 

The years between 1327 and 1337 were passed in Avignon, 
or in traveling. In 1336 he made his first visit to Rome. In 
the next year, disgusted with the state of things at the Papal 
court, or feeling himself undervalued there, or desirous, as he 
himself says, “to mitigate the ardor with which he had been 
affected for many years,” he bought a small estate at Vaucluse, 
twelve miles from Avignon, where he lived in simplicity and 





* He says of his Italian poems, in Sonnet 252, of part 2, of his Canzoniere :— 
S'io avessi creduto, che si care 
Fosser le voci de’ sospir mie’ in rima, 
Fatte Pavrei, dal sospirar mio primo, 
In numero piu spesse, in stil piu rare. 
But he seems to have polished them, as his corrections in original manuscripts 
show. 
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retirement. Here he wrote many of his Italian poems and his 
Latin works, among the latter the treatise De Vita Solitaria, 
his eclogues in part, his poetical epistles, many of his prose 
letters, a book styled “ Rerum Memorandarum,’—being a col- 
lection of anecdotes after the manner of Valerius Maximus; 
a historical compilation, entitled De Vitis Virorwm Iilus- 
trium, first published from the manuscript in 1829 by Professor 
Schneider, of Breslau, but at an early day circulated in an 
Italian translation; and, finally, his unfinished poem of Africa. 
This epos, which records the achievements of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and which perhaps was dictated more by Petrarch’s de- 
vouring love of fame than by any love to his subject, proved 
beyond his powers; it remained unfinished and was suppressed 
by its author, who avowed his intention of burning it, either 
because he had no courage to complete and polish a work in 
which he took no hearty interest, or because a few verses, 
which through the fault of one of his friends had got into cir- 
culation, were subjected to harsh criticism. The Africa was 
a subject of curiosity to the literary admirers of Petrarch after 
his death, and one of these, the Florentine Niccolo Niccoli, of 
whom we shall have occasion again to speak, went to Padua 
expressly to transcribe it. Two copies of it now exist in the 
Laurentian Library ; it is found in a very incorrect text among 
his collected works, and several Italians have translated small 
portions of it; but, perhaps, no poem which awakened so 
lively expectations has ever fallen into so entire oblivion. 

The fame of Petrarch, and perhaps the charms of his per- 
sonal qualities, raised up for him a host of admirers among the 
great and powerful, and perhaps no literary man has been 
more courted by the leaders of the world than he. His ear- 
liest patrons were two dignitaries of the church, belonging to 
the eminent Roman family of the Colonnas; from the Popes 
he received: some testimonials of favor; the dynasts in Parma 
and Padua became his generous patrons; the Lord of Pesaro, 
the Seneschal of Naples, and the Visconti, who ruled Milan, 
sought his friendship; King Robert of Naples delighted to 
honor him, and he met welcome and respect at Venice. Even 
the Emperor Charles IV. accounted it an honor to know and 
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correspond with the great scholar and poet of Italy. The re- 
public of Florence in 1351 bought back his paternal estate, 
which had been sold at his father’s exile, and presented it to 
him in expectation of his removal to the city of his fathers, re- 
questing him at the same time to aid them in infusing life into 
their newly founded University. He declined, however, obey- 
ing their summons, and the estate was retained by the public. 
Some of his patrons were intent on providing for his support. 
One of his benefices was a priorate near Pisa, the gift of Cle- 
ment VI. in 1342; a canonicate was conferred on him at 
Parma in 1346, and an archdeacon’s place in 1350; another 
canonicate at Padua, bestowed in 1348, bound him to the 
ruling family of the Carraras in that city. In was by the in- 
come derived from these benefices that Petrarch was enabled 
to provide for his support, while the duties of the posts were so 
inconsiderable as to render them almost sinecures. 

In 1340 Petrarch received an invitation from the Roman 
Senate to go there and receive the laureate crown, which it was 
supposed that Virgil, Horace, and Statius had worn in the old 
times, and which, it would seem, had already been sometimes 
conferred in modern times as the reward of poetical merit. A 
similar invitation came about the same time from Paris. That 
such an honor was an object of intense longing to the honor- 
loving scholar may be readily believed; nor is it improbable 
that his friends were led to seek it for him in consequence of 
his express desire.* The motive for wishing it which he con- 
fesses,—that the Laurea was so like in sound to the name of his 
Laura,—may have had its weight ; yet the innate love of praise 
and fame, so evident in the man, suggests a stronger source of the 
desire. Petrarch chose Rome as the place of his crowning, and 
to give him more honor, it was performed upon the venerable 
old Capitoline hill. Furthermore, that he might be shown to 
be worthy of the honor, it was preceded by an examination, 
conducted by Robert, King of Naples, the most learned sove- 
reign then living. The ceremony took place on the 8th of 








* Old Stephen Colonna, father of his two patrons of that name, was active in 
the ceremony. 
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April, 1341, and may be regarded as marking an era, since a 
scholar earned this mead chiefly by his skill in Latin writing 
and his zeal for the literature of the ancient Romans. 

On his return from Rome, Petrarch made a long stay at 
Parma, in order to be near his friend, Azzo da Correggio, the 
lord of the city. Then, on business of Azzo, he went to 
Avignon and spent some time in his solitude of Vaucluse, 
where he wrote his work de contemptu mundi, in three 
books,—a dialogue with St. Augustine, in which he confesses 
his faults or palliates them, as they are reprehended by the 
Father. It was also, during this residence of a year at Avig- 
non, that he picked up what little Greek he knew from Barlaam, 
the Greek, to whom we shall have occasion to return. Several 
succeeding years were passed, either in Avignon or in different 
parts of Italy. He was at Avignon in 1347, when the start- 
ling news came of Cola di Rienzi’s movements at Rome, which 
seemed to Petrarch’s enthusiastic mind the dawn of hope for 
Italy, and the pledge of a return of Rome’s ancient glory. 
Then, after six months, came the accounts of the irruption of 
the Colonnas (Petrarch’s friends) into Rome at the head of a 
troop of horsemen, and of their defeat and the death of four 
of the family at the hands of their hereditary foes, the Ursini. 
Then followed the fall and flight of Rienzi himself, after prov- 
ing his utter incapacity to undertake the work of reorganizing 
atumultuous town. But Petrarch after all did not lose his 
confidence in Rienzi, and at « later day, when this singalar 
man emerged again, manifested a lively sympathy for him—a 
sympathy which was the result of his classical tastes and train- 
ing, more probably, than of the hope that a quiet abode could 
be found again for the Popes in the imperial city. 

In 1348 the great plague, so fatal in many parts of Europe, 
occurred and snatched away a number of Petrarch’s friends— 
Laura among the rest, as we have had occasion to mention. 
In the years after this he resided chiefly at Parma and Padua, 
visiting Rome during the Jubilee of 1350 and taking Florence 
on his way. It was at this time that he formed an acquaint- 
ance with Boccaccio, whose influence probably procured the 
decree for restoring his father’s property, to which we have 
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before alluded. In 1351 we find him at Vaucluse. In 1353 
he returns to Italy, never to leave its soil again, residing for 
some years at Milan, under the protection of the Viscontis, and 
then at Venice and Padua. Near the latter city he built, in 
1370, a small country house at Arqua, on the Euganean hills, 
and died there in 1372. 

Petrarch was a mere man of letters, and when employed out 
of his sphere, discovered no political ability or comprehension. 
His mind was a highly sensitive and imaginative one; but his 
poetical powers, on which his fame chiefly rests, were not of 
the very highest order; and his principal prose works—his Latin 
moral essays—are chiefly common-places drawn from others, 
rather than the products of original thought. His Latin style, 
and indeed his classical culture in general, were above the level 
of his age; but he was far from reaching that polish in the use 
of the ancient language, to which many of his countrymen at- 
tained in the next century, and in a higher degree afterwards. 
His character was a feeble, but not an unamiable one. His 
love to Laura, his great vanity and fondness for praise, and an 
amount of religious conviction not great enough to make him 
a religious man, but great enough to teach him the vanity of 
that which he was striving after and to fill him with self- 
reproach, are the keys which unlock his life. His love to 
Laura he claims to have been pure and innocent. That it was 
sincere and strong we do not doubt; yet he admits, in his dia- 
logue with St. Augustine, that it was too violent and irrational. 
Moreover what could he have looked forward to, if it had been 
gratified—he, an ecclesiastic under vows of celibacy. Nor did 
it, if pure and strong, keep him from evil. At its height he 
had a bastard son by another woman, and another such off- 
spring—a daughter, born in 1343, was afterwards married to a 
Milanese nobleman and became the companion of Petrarch’s 
declining years. He, however, assures us, in a letter to Bocca- 
cio,—and we take great pleasure in citing the passage,—that 
he broke away from the slavery of sin. “Now for many years,” 
says he, “and more perfectly since the Jubilee [in 1350], I 
have remained so free of that pestilence, that now I hate it in- 
finitely more than I loved it once, so that in turning over the 
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thought of it in my mind, I feel shame and horror. Jesus 
Christ, my liberator, knows that I say the truth, he who, often 
prayed to by me with tears, has given me his hand in pity, and 
lifted me up to himself.” Alas that the rule of forced celibacy 
should have been a snare to so many men in the middle ages, 
that the Church winked at concubinage because it prohibited 
marriage to the clergy. 

The intense love of praise which Petrarch indulged and con- 
demned led him to jealousies, invectives, and a measurement 
of everybody by a reference to himself. These active prin- 
ciples met with a foe in his religious convictions, which may 
have been strong from the qualities of his nature, but must 
have been strengthened by reading the confessions of St. Au- 
gustine, in which he took great delight, and which may have 
suggested to him the out-spoken freedom with which he 
touches upon his own faults in some of his works. That such 
a book should be one of his favorites speaks well for him. 
And yet his weakness and inconsistency are such that the feel- 
ings he expresses concerning the vanity of his pursuits and of 
his worldly passions, especially of his self-consuming love, look 
more like a parade or an atonement than like repentance. 
He lived on applause and could not live without it; but his 
better nature, aided by such counselors as Augustine, told him 
that he was far below the true life. His confessions are more 
than empty common-places, but his character was not trans- 
formed in consequence of his convictions. 

We have dwelt the longer on Petrarch’s life, because he was 
the representative of humanism before it attained its acme, 
and in a sense the leader of the whole movement. Stating its 
characteristics as they appear in him, in a formal way, for the 
sake of greater precision, we may say, 

1. That Petrarch opened the new humanistic tendency in 
this, that without any particular calling, and from an innate 
love, he gave himself to the study of such ancient classics as he 
could find, not as a philologist or as a student of antiquity, but 
as a man of taste. The classics had been before means to an 
end, they had been the means of training the young, of study- 
ing philosophy, of gathering encyclopedic collections of facts, 
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but now the demands of the taste are recognized, a new want 
is felt by a gifted and sensitive soul; cultivation, by means of 
authors regarded as the best models, is henceforth to under- 
mine the old mode of education, and a new race ‘of men of 
taste is to appear. 

2. The renown of Petrarch was greatly owing to his Latin 
writings, which are now obsolete and forgotten, and to a style 
in writing Latin, which was excellent for the day, although 
neither very correct nor smooth. He was a literary man, with 
a public who admired and courted him a century before the 
Germans discovered printing. He and the admiring public 
acknowledged the great importance of Latin literature and 
Latin studies. Thus there begins to be a demand for men who 
are neither legists, nor canonists, nor schoolmen, nor poets of 
the vulgar dialect, nor even mere collectors of scattered 
knowledge, like Brunetti and others before him. This shows 
a beginning of a new time. A man of taste and cultivation is 
now held in honor. 

3. Petrarch’s taste was in so great a degree formed by the 
study of ancient authors, and his mind of such a texture, that 
he turned away without interest, or even in disgust, from the 
productions of medizeval learning, from school theology, from 
civil law, from Aristotelian philosophy. Something brighter 
and sunnier was needed for his relaxed hours, and his more 
serious hours were occupied by meditations like those of 
Seneca and other ancient moralists. Here we see a mind 
turning away from the stores of thought laid up by the four 
preceding centuries to the well of ancient literature undefiled. 
Unlike Dante, who fed on Aristotle and school theology, he 
had become more modern by going back further into antiquity. 

4. In a degree the love of fame, as a motive of exertion for 
a literary man, was now new, and was fostered by catching 
the spirit of heathenism. Petrarch lived on applause, as we 
have seen, and was miserable or indignant under censuring 
criticism. The love of fame was a heathen sentiment, the 
substitute for the favor of God. It was condemned by the 
severe morality of the fathers and the schoolmen. Dante may 
have loved applause, but what more strikes us is that he is a 
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proud man, sufficient for himself, and therefore ready to con- 
demn a fault like the love of applause which attaches itself, as 
a parasitic plant, to other men, to one’s own time, to the world. 
In the eleventh Canto of the Purgatory, he has these lines: 
“Nou é il mondan romore altro che un fiato 
Di vento, che or vien quinci, or vien quindi, 
E muta nome perché muta lato.” 

And then, he adds, “ What fame wilt thou have, if thou 
separate from thee the flesh in old age more than if thou wert 
dead ere leaving the babblings of infancy, wheu a thousand 
years have passed away, which is a shorter space compared 
with eternity than the moving of the eyelids is to the slowest 
of the circles in heaven.” Thus the Christian idea of eternity 
comes in to temper the thirst for human praise, and to lead the 
soul to value, beyond all opinions, the opinion of the absolute 
one. But the heathen world having no such idea, human 
judgments of the time and of the future were the highest 
praise attainable. Now these heathen views seem to be 
brought back in the case of Petrarch, although not without 
seruple and self-condemnation. It is true that before this, in 
the feudal times, the knight contended in the lists for honor, 
but this was a momentary contest, while the man of letters, 
after receiving the heathen spirit in him, was moulded by it, 
had it always before him as a motive, and with it those literary 
jealousies, those rancors, and envyings which it engendered. 

5. The recovery of manuscripts of the ancient classics now 
came to be regarded as a thing of high importance, and in 
this, preéminently, Petrarch led the way. 

Petrarch owned a manuscript in his youth which contained 
several works of Cicero, and among the rest, as he believed in 
his old age, the now lost essay, de Gloria. Having lent this 
to his teacher, he never could recover it, and supposed that the 
old man, who was quite poor, had parted with it for money. 
But there is reasun to believe that his memory confounded 
this with some other treatise of Cicero. Another work which 
he professes to have seen in his youth, was a treatise of Varre 
“on divine and human things,” i. e., his antiquities; and 
another still, a collection of epigrams and letters of Augustus, 
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both of which, if indeed he saw them, and was not led astray 
by his memory, have remained buried since. In 1345, he was 
fortunate enough to get into his hands at Verona, a manu- 
script containing the letters of Cicero ad diversos, and obtain- 
ed from some other source those to Atticus, to Cicero’s brother 
Quintus, and to M. Brutus. The letters of Cicero had been 
unknown and unread since the tenth century.* The effect of 
finding this new treasure was very great, both in giving to 
scholars a model of letter writing, and in stimulating them to 
become imitators of the great Roman. Every humanist of 
eminence thenceforth valued himself on his skill in this branch 
of literature, and large collections of letters have been pub- 
lished, or lie in the libraries of Italy. It was a great source of 
grief to him that he could not find a complete Livy ; the first, 
third, and fourth decades were then known, and he took great, 
although fruitless, pains to recover the second. In 1350, ona 
journey to Rome, with the help of Lapo de Castiglionchio the 
elder, he found an imperfect codex of Quintilian at Florence— 
an author whom he had long been searching for. The same 
person lent him a rare manuscript of some of Cicero’s orations, 
and, also, it would seem, another of the Philippics, and of the 
oration for Milo. He retained the manuscript four years, until 
he had copied it with his own hand, for he feared the errors of 
careless transcribers. To this painful employment he was much 
addicted. The Florentine library (the Laurentian) now pos- 
sesses Petrarch’s copies of all Cicero’s letters, and of Quintil- 
ian, and a Virgil transcribed by him is, if we mistake not, in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan. 

6. The pains Petrarch took to hunt up manuscripts, and 
make enquiries, when from one Roman author he had drawn 
some light relative to another, may be illustrated by his own 
words, as quoted by Tiraboschi, (V. 90, ed. of 1783): “Hav- 
ing by some reputation for genius and knowledge contracted 
many friendships, and being in a place (Avignon) to which 





* The codex found by Petrarch at Verona, containing the letters ad diversos, is 
the only old one, Petrarch’s transcript ranking second in age. The codex or 
codices, containing the other letters, are lost, so that Petrarch’s copy of those is 
now our only authority for the text. See Orelli inJahn’s Jahrbiicher, I. 2, 231. 
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many persons resorted from all parts of the world, when I was 

asked by my friends, according to custom, on taking leave of | 
them, if there was nothing in their country which I desired, 

nothing, I replied, except the works of Cicero, and for those 

alone I made entreaty both by word of mouth and by letter. | 
How many times did I repeat my prayers, how often did I 

send money not only to Italy, where I was more known, but to 

France also, to Germany, and even to Spain and Great Brit-, 
ain,—I will add, into Greece! Thus, with great labor and 

anxiety, I have collected many small books, but sometimes 

duplicates, and rarely those which I wished for above all others. | 
When I was on a journey, if I happened to see an ancient 

monastery in the distance, I would turn aside to it, for who; 
knows, said I within myself, but that here I may find what I 

desire.” 

7. In this way Petrarch not only awakened a zeal for old 
manuscripts, but set the example of private collections of the 
classics. ‘ His collection,” says Professor Voigt, “was the 
first modern library. He had once a plan according to which 
his books—and those of Boccaccio were to be united with 
them—should be deposited in some pious spot ‘ to his perpetual 
remembrance.’ And although this plan and a later one of 
giving his collection to the republic of Venice were not 
carried into execution, still the thought did not perish after- 
wards, and many a noble treasure of classical literature has 
been saved by it. In the same manner Petrarch turned an 
enquiring eye on other treasures of antiquity, and awakened a 
desire for their preservation. He was able to show the Emper- 
or Charles IV. some coins of Roman emperors, as monuments 
of his predecessors; indeed, he was, so far as we know, the 
first who collected old coins and medals.” 

8. Petrarch may also be called the restorer of Hellenic 
literature in western Europe. But inasmuch as he and Boccac- 
cio moved together in this respect, we shall defer what we 
have to say of Petrarch’s Greek studies, until we speak, as we 
propose to do at once, of the Florentine novelist, and his ser- 
vices in the revival of classical antiquity. 

Giovanni, son of a Flerentine merchant of no great wealth, 
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named Boccaccio da Certaldo, was born in 1313, when Pe- 
trarch was nine years old, and was destined by his father first 
for a mercantile life, and then, when he showed a decided dis- 
like for this, was put to the study of canon law, to which he 
was equally averse. His father’s death left him, in his five and 
twentieth year, free to adopt more agreeable plans of life, and 
he became a man of letters, like Petrarch, whom he admired, 
and to whom he was bound in the latter part of his life by the 
ties of a devoted friendship. A small competence, or some- 
thing just above the state of poverty, contented him. Although 
neither his wealth nor standing made him prominent in Flor- 
ence, and although he seems to have loved a retired, quiet life, 
he was more than once, after he had acquired reputation, sent 
upon embassies by his townsmen, as to the lord of Ravenna, 
to the German Emperor, and to the Pope at Avignon. His 
Italian works were chiefly written in the earlier period of his 
life. Of his poems we name the Teseide or Theseid, an epic 
poem in ottawa rima—of which verse he is reputed the invent- 
or—several shorter poems of romantic love, the Ameto or Adme. 
tus, a pastoral partly in prose, sonnets, and canzoni. Pos. 
terity has forgotten these poems, and the critics decide that he 
was more ambitious of fame than gifted with poetical power. 
In Italian prose he stands incomparably higher, for though 
certain prose romances—the Philocopo, Fiammetta, Laberin- 
to,—exceptionable in character and not particularly happy in 
style—are now almost unread, the Decamerone,—a series of 
one hundred stories, supposed to be told by a company gathered 
at Florence during the year of the plague, 1348,—reprehensi- 
ble as it is on the score of its morality, is and ever will be one 
of the standard and most popular classics of the Italian 
tongue. And well does it deserve to keep its place im litera- 
ture, if measured simply by its geniality, and the graceful soft, 
ness of the style. It is, in fact, the work which formed Italian 
prose more tlian any other. 
The Latin productions of Boccaccio present a marked con- 
4,, trast with the Decamerone. They are lumbering collections, 
gathered by a plodder, from those works of classical antiquity to 
which he had access, with no mark of genius or taste about 
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them. His principal work is entitled, “de genealogia Deo- 
rum,” of which Professor Voigt says, that although we have in 
it the first comprehensive manual relating to ancient learning, 
yet it rises not above the imperfect tasteless manner of the 
earlier centuries. Another compilation of the same kind, “de 
montium, fluminum, etc., nominibus,” is nothing but a geo- 
graphical lexicon. The works “de claris mulieribus” and “de 
casibus virorum et feminarum iilustrium,” seem to be mere 
gleanings from antiquity, devoid of merit; and his Latin style 
itself is said to be quite rude. Some, if not all of these works, 
employed his later years. 

But if Boccaccio’s geniality and taste deserted him when he 
entered into the classical field, his zeal in this department was 
as fervent as that of Petrarch. He copied with his own hand a 
number of manuscripts, and in this way collected something of 
a library, which, instead of being dispersed like Petrarch’s, was 
given by his testament to one of the Augustinian monks of the 
Convent of the Holy Spirit at Florence, for his use and that of 
the fraternity after his death. 

Boceaccio again was in a higher degree the restorer of Greek 
study in Italy than Petrarch was enabled to be, with all his 
higher influence on his age and times. 

The person who taught Petrarch what little Greek he knew 
was a Calabrian of the name of Barlaam, who became in his 
youth a monk of the order of St. Basil, emigrated into Greece, 
and in 1327 took up his abode at Constantinople. Here he 
secured the favor of the Emperor, and his favorite, John 
Cantacuzenus, and received an appointment to teach theology, 
the system of Dionysius, the Areopagite so called, and belles 
lettres. Not long after this he became abbot of the Monastery 
of the Holy Spirit at Constantinople, and we find him there 
defending the dogmas of the Greeks before two legates, whom 
Pope John XXII. had sent to the Byzantine capital to treat of 
a union of the two churches. Next he was involved in a con- 
troversy with the monks of Mt. Athos, on the supremely ridic- 
- ulous question whether the light upon Mt. Tabor at the trans- 
VOL, XXIII. 45 
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figuration was divine or divinely created; he maintaining the 
latter position on this great question.* 

In 1339 he was sent to the courts of the West by the Em- 
peror Andronicus, under pretext of promoting the union of the 
churches, for the purpose of obtaining succor against the 
Turks. The negotiation was as fruitless as was the renewal of 
his Taborite controversy after his return to Constantinople, 
where a synod, assembled in 1341, was not favorable to his 
opinions. This seems to have led him to return to Italy on his 
own account. He first appears at Naples, then at Avignon, in 
1342, where he formed the acquaintance of Petrarch, and after 
renouncing the errors of the Greek Church, was made, at the 
instance «7 the poet and of others, Bishop of Geraci in 
Calabria. 

We have dwelt the longer on this man because he serves as 
a type of the Greeks, who, in the troublous times of the decay- 
ing empire, took refuge in Italy, renounced their schismatic 
opinions, and found a living in a benefice of the church, or in a 
professional chair of some university. But what the man ac- 
complished, probably what he was able to accomplish, in the 
ease of Petrarch, was very little, for his knowledge of Latin was 
trifling and the time of instruction not long. Petrarch never 
went so far as to overcome the first difficulties of the language, 
not even so far apparently as to read with any facility the easiest 
Greek author. In his dialogues with St. Augustin, (de con- 
temptu mundi, written in 1343), the latter is made to say 
“thou couldest have learned such things from the books of 
Plato, which, as the report is, have been eagerly read by thee 
of late.” To which Petrarch replies, “I have undertaken to 
read them with a lively hope and with great desire, but the 
newness of the language and the hasty departure of my master 
eut short my designs.” From this it would appear that he 





* The controversy was carried on by him against monks who held mystical 
views, and it related more especially to their theory and practice of prayer, and 
to the light of transfiguration, which they held to be divine, and even to be the 
divine essence. The controversy ran back, therefore, to the divine essence itself. 
The Greeks spoke ill of the learning and the character of Barlaam; not without 
justice, probably, at least so far as regards the first. See Schréckh Kirchen- 


gesch. Vol. 34, 431—450. 
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either owned, or for a time had the use of some of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues, and from another passage it seems to be made 
out that they were his own property. About the year 1854 he 
received a copy of Homer from one of his admirers in Con- 
stantinople, Nicolaus Sigeros by name, to whom, in returning 
thanks for the precious gift, he expresses his regret that he 
cannot enjoy the Greek poet as he would, and begs to have 
Hesiod and Euripides sent to him. 

Boceaccio went much farther into the Greek language, al- 
though he probably never read it with any great ease or plea- 
sure. He is said to have learned the mere elements of the 
language at Naples, but his master, in the proper sense, was 
Leon, or Leontius Pilatus, a Calabrian, who gave himself out 
as a Greek when it suited his humor or his interest. Having 
landed at Venice in 1360, in order to proceed to the Pope’s 
residence at Avignon, he was persuaded by Boccaccio to turn 
aside to Florence, where the poet took him into his house, re- 
ceived instructions from him for a considerable time, procured 
him to translate Homer into Latin, and obtained for him a 
place among the teachers of the Florentine Studio or Univer- 
sity. “I was the first,” says he, “among the Italians that 
heard him privately explain the Iliad, I, who brought it about 
that the books of Homer were publicly expounded.” 

For three years Boccaccio devoted himself to the study of 
Greek, especially of Homer—a manuscript of whose works he 
obtained,—under this Calabrian. The Latin translation above 
spoken of, which comprised both the Iliad and Odyssey, he 
wrote out himself, and lent it afterwards to Petrarch for him 
to copy. It is characterized as a bald, literal translation, in- 
tended for learners, and expressed in faulty Latin. There was 
an earlier translation by some unknown person, which gave no 
satisfaction, although attributed to Pindar the Theban! 

If we take into consideration that Petrarch’s example and 
counsel awakened the desire in Boceaccio to become acquainted 
with Greek in his maturer life, and that from him the impulse- 
extended, we must regard these two eminent authors as en- 
titled to the praise of reviving the study of Greek in Western 
Europe. And the pains taken by Boccaccio to procure a trans- 
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lation of Homer, was the beginning of a much more extensive 
movement afterward, in which the greater »art of te Greek 
authors were made accessible by means oi .etin trausiatio. ». 
As for Boccaccio himself, he conned over}. omer rather as 
furnishing antiquarian materials than as: »rince of song. 
Indeed his whole relation to classical learm= ows no taste 
nor inspiration. } 

Boccaccio was a prototype of the later huma) 2 this 
also,—that the spirit of heathenism had infected him. In his 
Fiammetta, accordjng to Sismondi, he mingled up heathen 
mythology with the saints and angels, as if they were equally 
real,—a syncretism which prevailed to a disgusting degree 
afterwards. It is strange that the man who admired Dante, 
publicly interpreted his poems, and wrote a commentary on a 
part of the Inferno of that deeply Christian poet, who showed 
far more appreciation of the Divina Commedia than Petrarch 
exhibited,—that he should have had such a heathen side to his 
character. But his life was not moral, until he was advanced 
in years, when he repented of his earlier course and of his 
works, which he would gladly have suppressed, had they not 
been diffused rapidly over Italy. 

The amount of Greek learning in Italy, so far as Petrarch, 
who had a very extensive acquaintance, was able to estimate it, 
is shown by a passage in a letter which after his fashion he ad- 
dressed to Homer, in answer to one which he feigns himself to 
have received from the poet. The date is 1360, six years after 
his copy of Homer came from Constantinople. “It is not 
strange,” says he, “that you have found only three friends in 
a city which devotes itself to commerce. If you will look 
further you will find a fourth; it would be proper to add a 
fifth, a person honored with a crown, but the Babylon beyond 
the mountains [Avignon] has taken him from us. Five in one 
single city, are they nothing? Search for them in other cities. 
One you will find in Bologna, mother of studies; two in Verona; 
one you might have found in Mantua, unless heaven had taken 
him from the earth, and unless he had left your standards for 
those of Ptolemy. Perugia has produced a single one, who 
would have made great progress if he had been more diligent, 
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and if he had not abandoned Parnassus, the Apennines, and 
the Alps, in order to travel in Spain. At Rome there is no 
one. Certain others I once knew elsewhere, who are now no 
longer living.” Who these persons were, the cautious and 
judicious Tiraboschi is not in all cases able to decide ;* thus 
much we draw from Petrarch’s words, that ten persons within 
his acquaintance had some knowledge,—we might say some 
smattering of Greek. 

Among the most intelligent admirers of classical antiquity 
in the later years, and after the death of Petrarch, is to be 
named Coluccio (i. e. Niccolo) Salutato, the son of an exile 
from Florence, who found emplcyment in the service of the 
Lord of Bologna. Coluccio, born in 1330, received his educa- 
tion in that city, and after a compulsory initiation into civil 
law, gave himself up, on the death of his father, to eloquence 
and poetry. In 1368 we find him Apostolical Secretary to 
Pope Urban V., and seven years after he received the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the Priors, or Chancellor of the Republic 
of Florence, an office which he retained until his death, in 
1406, at the age of seventy-six. His classical learning and 
taste led him to introduce into the language of the bureau a 
new elegance and refinement, and his official letters were ad- 
mired and imitated. One of the humanists of the next age, 
Giannozzo Manetti, expresses a general opinion when he says 
that Salutato “ epistolas privatas et publicas pene infinitas ita 
egregie dictavit, ut in hoc epistolarum genere consensu om- 
nium regnare diceretur.” 

As a literary man, outside of his Chancery, he showed him. 
self a warm and active friend both of Italian and Latin letters. 
Petrarch was his idol, of whose excellences he was never 
weary of speaking, and when Boccaccio died in the midst of a 
negotiation for getting the Africa copied and sent to Florence, 
he took the place of his friend, had a copy taken, “ and with 
the epic, as it were, carried the spirit of Petrarch to Florence.” 
So also he honored the memory of Boccaccio, nor withheld ad- 
miration even from his dull compilation de genealogia deorum 





* Tiraboschi, V. 400—401. First edition. 
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Satutato’s own poetical efforts were received with applause by 
his contemporaries; but neither these, nor to any great extent 
his essays, have seen the light. Among his works we name a 
Latin epic poem on the wars of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
against the Romans, no doubt suggested by the Africa of 
Petrarch ; eclogues and elegies in the same language; an essay, 
de nobilitate legum et medicine, which has been printed ; lives 
of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Many of his letters have 
been printed, while others still remain in manuscript. His 
style, admired as it was, is pronounced by Voigt to be tumid 
and wanting in naturalness,—far inferior to that of Gasparino 
of Barzizza, who in the next age taught letter writing, as a 
branch of classical training, with Cicero for his model. 

Salutato also gave his attention in his leisure hours to the 
collecting of Latin books, and to collations, with a view to 
secure their correctness. He gathered, it is said, six hundred 
volumes, which his heirs, to whom he left nothing but what he 
had received from his father, disposed of by sale. We find 
him improving the text of Seneca and of some writings of St. 
Augustine, by comparing manuscripts. We find him writing 
to France for Abelard’s works, for an entire Quintilian, and 
the books on music attributed to St. Augustine, if they could 
be found there. He led the way in modern criticism, when, 
against the received opinion, he contended that the philoso- 
pher Seneca could not be the author of the tragedies ascribed 
to him. 

Salutato seems to have been a most faithful and worthy citi- 
zen,—manly, severe, and yet friendly. One of the leading 
humanists of the Fifteenth Century, Leonardo Bruni, thus 
apeaks of him:—‘“If I have learned Greek,* I owe it to Co- 





* There is no evidence that Salutato himself ever acquired even the elements 
of Greek, Here we may mention what might have found a place in the text, 
that Salutato was concerned in a dispute with a Carmelite monk, who contended 
that the profane classics ought not to be read, and by his arguments induced 
some to look with disfavor on Augustine’s City of God, because it contained so 
many extracts from heathen authors. This is a significant fact, as foreshadowing 
the still more pronounced opposition between the humanists of the next century, 
and the more zealous clergy, who saw in them a new power, and a heathenish, 
anti-clerical, anti-scholastic spirit. 
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luccio; if I have studied Latin with no small pains, I owe it 
to Coluccio ; if I have read, studied, and understood the poets, 
the orators, and all the other writers of antiquity, this I owe 
to Coluccio. No father ever loved a son with a tenderness 
equal to that he felt towards me. Deceived by this love, he 
said that my talents were so suited to these studies, that if I 
had wished to take any other direction, he would have seized 
my hand and forced me back into this path.” 

The magistrates and people of Florence honored Salutato 
with a public funeral and crowned him with laurel in his 
coffin. It was ordered that he should be called Messer Colue- 
cio, Poeta, and should have a beautiful monument of marble 
in the Church of St. Maria del Fiore, where he was buried. 
A respect for his memory, not more honorable to his character 
as a man than revealing the esteem in which letters were held 
by the commune of Florence. 

The age, or half century, succeeding the death of Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, was one of steady advance in the number of 
students of ancient literature and the humanistic spirit; but 
it raised up no eminent person, and the progress of the muve- 
ment was slow. This slowness will not be wondered at, when 
we reflect on the infrequency of books,—the whole stock in 
trade of a scholar consisting perhaps of a few orations of 
Cicero, or of Virgil, copied with great pains by himself,—on 
the rarity of public libraries, and the tardiness with which 
manuscripts of authors, us yet unknown, were drawn forth 
from their hiding places, and on the imperfect means of in- 
struction, particularly in the Greek language. What arrests 
our attention in this age, is the increasing disposition of the 
great to patronize letters, and the awakening of minds towards 
the classics, produced by several teachers of eminence, who, 
without genius or great abilities, kindled the flame of human- 
ism in various parts of Italy where they were engaged as in- 
structors. 

One of these was John of Ravenna, or Giovanni Malpa- 
ghino. Of him Petrarch thus speaks in a letter to Boccaccio :* 





* Tirab. v. 554, ed. 1; v. 946, ed. 2, Milan, 1828, 
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“A year after your departure (1364) there came to my house 
a youth of noble nature—born on the Adriatic about the time, 
if I do not mistake, when you were there, (1847)—born of an 
obscure and unknown family ; but furnished with sobriety and 
senile gravity, with an acute mind, and with a quick and 
strong memory. In eleven days he learnt by heart my twelve 
eclogues, and recited one of them daily, and on the last day 
two, with as much freedom as if he had the book under his 
eye. He has besides, what is so rare, the gift of invention, and 
a great turn for poetry. By his qualities he has so taken hold 
of me that he is as dear to me as a son to a father. He has 
been with me two years already, and would have come before, 
but his age would scarcely have permitted.” 

John remained with Petrarch as his scribe three years or 
more, collected his letters into a volume and grew into a 
learned scholar under his influence. Wanting, however, a bet- 
ter position, and being desirous to see the world, he offended 
the poet by leaving him, and he speaks of John’s unsteadiness 
in somewhat harsh terms, without however being wholly alien- 
ated from him. For a time he was scribe or chancellor at the 
little court of Carrara, then we find him engaged as a teacher, 
with frequent change of place, at Padua, Florence, Venice, 
and probably elsewhere, in the interpretation of Cicero and 
the Roman poets. We trace him as living until 1412. His 
works were unimportant and sunk soon into oblivion. But he 
raised up, or was one of those who coéperated in forming quite 
a number of the humanists of the fifteenth Century. Francis 
Barbaro of Venice, Palla Strozzi, Robert Rossi, Charles and 
Leonard of Arezzo, Poggio, Guarino, Vittorino of Feltre, Am- 
brogio Traversari, Peter Paul Vergerio and others, came from 
his school,—all men of mark. 

’ What John of Ravenna accomplished in the way of pro- 
moting Latin scholarship, and in a less degree Gasparino of 
Barzizza,*—of whom we have already spoken, and who in the 





* We know not why Leo, in his Gesch. Jtaliens, singles this man out, with one 
or two others, as among the more distinguished bumanists,—a rank to which he 
seems to have no claim. 
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first thirty years of the Fifteenth Century moved the seat of 
his instructions from one to another city of Northern Italy,— 
that Manuel or Emanuel Chrysoloras (Manuello Grisolara, as 
the Italians call him), accomplished for the study of Greek. 
This man, a member of a distinguished family, was born at 
Constantinople about the year 1350,and seems already to have 
filled a professor’s chair in that city, when in 1393 he was sent 
by the Emperor Manuel Palaeologus II. to beg aid from the 
Western Powers against the Turks. With him came another 
Greek, Demetrius Cydonius, who, during his stay at Venice, 
seems to have given instructions to Roberto Rossi, already 
mentioned,—a Florentine nobleman. Having accomplished 
his task without much success, Chrysoloras returned to the 
East, accompanied by a noble Florentine, Giacomo d’ Angelo, 
in whom the desire of studying Greek was awakened, as we 
learn from a letter addressed to him by Salutato, who charged 
him, “to bring back with him a store of Greek manuscripts; © 
all the historians, especially Plutarch ; all the poets; above all, 
a Homer written on parchment in piain letters, and not to for- 
get vocabularies.” (Voigt, p. 130). 

It was now perhaps that the celebrated schoolmaster, Gua- 
rino of Verona, received lessons from him, during his five years 
residence in Constantinople.* In 1396, Chrysoloras, at the in- 
stigation of Coluccio, Rossi, Palla Strozzi and others, was in- 
vited to Florence to hold a “ public school,” i. e. to give lec- 
tures on the Greek language, upon an appointment for ten 
years; and a letter from Coluccio to Giacomo d’Angelo is extant 
in which the former urges the latter to persuade the Greek to 
embrace the offer. He was to receive one hundred florins as 
his stipend, and in case he delayed coming until after the first 
of January following, the election was to be void.t He came, 
and with him the first Greek teaching by a competent master 





* Or this visit of Guarino may have been earlier than 1393. He died in 1460, 
aged 88. Born soon after 1870,—Tiraboschi (VI. 1450, edition 2) assigns that 
year to his birth,—he would be 21 or 22 when he began his Greek studies, on the 
supposition that he had Chrysoloras for his instructor in 1393, or just afterwards- 

+ Voigt says that the salary was 150 gold gulden or florins, and was raised to 
250. 
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commences; in fact all the Greek scholars of the earlier part 
of the Fifteenth Century, with one or two exceptions, pro- 
ceeded from his school. He stayed at Florence about three 
years, then joined his Emperor, who had come into Italy in 
person, and after a long visit to the ultramontane regions re- 
turned to the peninsula, where he gave instructions in Greek 
at Milan, Padua, Venice, and Rome. Having conformed to the 
Catholic church, he was taken by Cardinal Zabarella to the 
council of Constance, to serve as an interpreter or mediator in 
interviews with an embassy from Greece, but died in 1415, be- 
fore they arrived, and was buried, with the honor of a funeral 
oration, in the city of the Council. He seems, from the ex- 
pressions of respect which his scholars utter towards him, to 
have been an honorable and wise man. 

There was, of course, great want of a Greek grammar, 
which the learner could keep with him, and Chrysoloras was 
' the first to supply this want by his “erotemata,” which we may 
conjecture to have been first propounded to his scholars in 
daily lectures, and afterwards used in its completed form as an 
aid to study. This work in its original shape, or in that of an 
epitome prepared by Guarino of Verona, passed through a 
number of editions after the discovery of printing, the first, 
with designation of the year, belonging to 1484. Six years 
before this, in 1476, the earliest printed Greek work, a grammar 
of another but later Greek teacher—Constantine Lascaris,— 
had appeared at Milan. A little afterwards, in 1497, accord- 
ing to Fabricius, (Bibl. Grec., edition Harless, VI. 651), ap- 
peared the first Greek lexicon, prepared by Giovanni Crastone 
or Crestone, a Carmelite monk, born in Piacenza. We can 
have little conception now how much the want of a general 
vocabulary must have impeded the progress of the first stu- 
dents of Greek, before the invention of printing. After the 
first grammatical difficulties were overcome,.the lecturer must 
have turned a passage, word by word, into Latin, and in this 
way have made the learner acquainted with the meanings of 
words, he meanwhile preparing perhaps or copying a manu- 
script vocabulary for himself. 
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Articte VI.—SOUTHERN EVANGELIZATION. 


Ar the commencement of this war we were often sneeringly 
asked the question—“ Suppose you conquer the South, what 
are you going to do with it?” This question, impertinent then, 
becomes pertinent now. A considerable part of the South is 
conquered. The Federal flag floats in triumph over the princi- 
pal parts of Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Louisiana. 
United States laws are enforced, United States Courts admin- 
ister justice, United States authority is recognized and submit- 
ted to. And now the question does arise, full of perplexity, 
what are we going to do with the conquered territory. 

For it is apparent to the dullest of vision that we must do 
something. To conquer alone is not enough. It is impossible 
permanently to substitute military rule for civil authority, or 
make the President a permanent autocrat of the subjugated 
territory. All military governorships are temporary expedi- 
ents ;—doubtful ones at that. Where the Confederate author- 
ity has been destroyed, there the Federal authority must be re- 
stored in its legitimate and constitutional forms. Where the 
political and social despotism of the slave oligarchy has been 
destroyed, a permanent republicanism must be reorganized. 
Destruction must be followed by reconstruction. The history 
of liberty teaches us this necessity. When the despotism that 
enthrals has been destroyed, it still remains to frame liberty 
into institutions and political organisms, or the victory proves 
short-lived indeed. Thus, in the French Revolution brave 
men battled successfully against despotism: conquered the 
enemies of liberty, destroyed the throne, and deprived the 
aristocracy of place and power. But there was no one wise 
to gather up the fruits of victory, and to organize institutions 
of liberty adapted to the people and the times. So the torch 
of freedom became the incendiary fire of anarchy, and one 
despotism was overthrown only to make room for another. 
The Roman people did not lack the power to destroy their op- 
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pressors. But because they lacked wisdom, self-restraint, or 
patriotism to frame permanent republican institutions,‘all their 
victories were barren, and they escaped the oppressions of one 
tyrant only to fall under those of another. Cromwell had the 
genius of combat. He fought bravely and well against the 
oppressions of a corrupt court and a prostituted nobility. But 
he lacked either the wisdom or the self-sacrificing patriotism 
to establish instituted liberty in place of the despotism which 
he had overthrown. And the reign of Charles I. was fol- 
lowed by the equally disgraceful reigns of Charles II. and 
James. The European Reformation and the American Revo- 
lution afford upon the other hand striking illustrations of the 
value of construction, as well as destruction, in all revolution- 
ary periods. Luther was characteristically the destructionist 
of the Reformation. He wielded a battle-axe that clave as- 
sunder the doctrines and oppressions of the Church of Rome. 
He did a noble soldier’s work. All honor to him for it. Yet 
we cannot fail to notice that Germany, his battle-field, is to- 
day the hot-house of infidelity, whence England and America 
import most of their stock. He was followed by Calvin, the 
patriot constructionist of the Reformation, who reformed a 
system of Christian truth to take the place of the fabulous su- 
perstitions which his predecessor had so nobly combated, and 
organized a church where Luther had destroyed one,—and 
the insignificant republic of Geneva, his humble home, has 
been ever since the world’s nursery of freedom in Church and 
State; whence the trees of Calvin’s planting have been trans- 
planted to the congenial soil of America, though somewhat 
improved with occasional new graftings. The American Rev- 
olution might have ended as did the French, as have many 
others, in anarchy and a deeper despotism, had not God given 
us wise statesmen, able to unite the discordant colonies in a 
strong, central, and free government. 

Let us learn then a lesson from the experience of the past. 
To fight, to die even, for liberty, is not enough. When the 
enemies of the Republic have been conquered in battle, the 
preparation tor the nation’s work has been done; that is all. 
It then remains to enter upon the territory emancipated by 
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the sword, and there establish in a permanent form the living 
institutions of freedom. We have not only to conquer the 
South,—we have also to convert it. We have not only to oc- 
cupy it by bayonets and bullets,—but also by ideas and insti- 
tutions. We have not only to destroy slavery,—we must also 
organize freedom. If we fail in our second task, success in the 
first will be of little use. The political problems involved in 
the delicate and difficult work of reconstruction are already 
engaging the attention of our wisest statesmen, as well they 
may. But, as we hope to show, there are religious problems 
connected with this subject which demand the attention of the 
church and ministry. To these we desire briefly to advert ;— 
rather to provoke attention to the problem than to offer any 
satisfactory solution of it. ; 

Two conditions are absolutely essential to the perpetuity of 
republican institutions: popular intelligence and popular 
morality. In other words, before any people are competent to 
govern themselves successfully, they must possess intelligence 
and sound morals. Hence two institutions are essential to 
their preservation: common schools and Christian churches. 
Free institutions without general intelligence can exist only in 
name. There is no despotism so cruel and remorseless as that 
of an unreasoning mob. Men who do not know how to gov- 
ern themselves cannot know how to govern a great country. 
The ignorance of the masses, and the consequent power of the 
few, alone made this rebellion possible. The power has been 
taken from the few. It remains to give knowledge to the 
masses. But knowledge alone is not enough. For, while in- 
telligence tends to make men free, it does not suffice to consti- 
tute a free State. And it is not enough to emancipate individ- 
uals from iniquitous thraldom. That liberty may be perma- 
nent, it must be organic. Heads, legs, arms, trunks, gathered 
in an indiscriminate pile from the battle-field, cannot make a 
single man. They must be united by sinews and ligaments, 
inspired with life, and governed by one dominant head. So 
a mass of individuals, however free, gathered together, do not 
constitute a free Republic. Individualism is the characteristic 
of simple barbarism, not of republican civilization. They 
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must be bound together by ties of interest and affection, in- 
spired with one common national life, and possessed of one 
central government. How to harmonize individual liberty 
with the cohesion necessary to secure the preservation of the 
State, is the problem of republicanism. It is a problem which 
can never be solved without the aid of the Christian religion. 
For, to solve it, to constitute a free State, three conditions are 
necessary : 

I. Its citizens must love liberty for themselves. Unless they 
are both wise and strong in that love they will easily be de- 
ceived by the wiles of the cunning or overpowered by the vio- 
lence of the strong. Education tends to give this love. For 
he who is conscious of his manhood makes but a sorry slave. 
But religious education most dévelops it, since he who is con- 
scious of divine freedom does not willingly submit to human 
bondage. 

II. But they must not only know how to be free; they 
must know how to submit. A body of men united only in 
their determination to be free, and recklessly refusing obedience 
to all just and reasonable rules, constitutes, not an admirable 
Republic, but a hideous and terrible mob. Reasonable subor- 
dination is essential to the preservation of organized liberty. 

Ill. They must cherish liberty, not only for themselves, but 
for others. “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” the motto of the 
French Republic, was right;—and fraternity is as essential to 
free institutions as liberty and equality. A State in which 
every man claims freedom for himself, but contemptuously de- 
nies it to his neighbor, is in perpetual discord, and always ripe 
tor civil war, as the history of the South American Republics 
too well attests. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, is 
the organic law of republicanism. Liberty, law, love, these 
are the three watchwords of organic freedom. 

Thus to constitute a permanently free State, men must be 
taught not only their rights, but also their duties and their ob- 
ligations. Submission must be inculcated, conscience must be 
educated, a generous love must be inspired. To establish lib- 
erty it is not enough to strike in sunder with the sword the 
chains which bind men. They must be bound together not, 
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indeed, with handcuffs, as in a chain-gang, but with bands 
more enduring, because wrought of God,—bands of duty and 
affection, Thus the gospel is needed to prepare the way for 
true freedom. In truth, the principles of religion underlie re- 
publicanism. Religion teaches man that he isa son of God, 
and thus makes him unwilling to be a slave of man. She 
educates him to yield a willing submission to the sovereign 
power of God, and so renders it more easy for him to obey the 
reasonable requirements of his earthly superiors. And she in- 
spires him with a universal affection for the human race, and 
so makes it possible for him to administer government in peace 
and amity with his fellows. 

This is no fine-spun theorizing. History attests its verity. 
Existing heathenism does not produce a single instance of 
free government. The downfall of the Greek and Roman 
Republics demonstrates the instability of such as are not 
founded upon Christian principles. Not until the gospel was 
proclaimed, and the art of printing made its general diffusion 
among the people possible, was the way opened for the perma- 
nent establishment of free governments. And then freedom 
in the church preceded and made permanent freedom in the 
State. Men fought for religious liberty first, for civil liberty 
afterwards. First came the battles of conscience, afterwards 
the battles of States. The Reformation came before the civil 
war in the Netherlands, and the Revolution in England, and 
America. Protestantism prepared the way for republicanism. 

If we mean, then, that our victories in the South shall per- 
manently establish the safety of the Republic, we must follow 
them with other labors. Where we have destroyed slavery, we 
must organize liberty. Where we have destroyed the nation’s 
enemies, we must establish these national supports,—free schools 
and free churches. The South now possesses neither of these. 

In the colonial days the English government addressed cer- 
tain questions to the American colonies, respecting their con- 
dition. In answer to one of these, the Governor of Connecti- 
cut replied that one-fourth of her income was expended in the 
maintenance of public schools. The Governor of Virginia re- 
plied: “I thank God that there are no free schools nor print- 
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ing, and I hope we shall not have them these hundred years.” 
The fruit has been like the planting. In 1860 three-fourths of 
the children of Connecticut were attending public schools, 
while nine-tenths of the children of Virginia were suffered by 
the State to grow up in ignorance. In the same year the free 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois sent seven-ninths of their 
children to the common schools, while the slave State of Ken- 
tucky, but just across the border, out of 462,000 children edu- 
cated but 97,000, or a little over one-fifth. 

The census does not show the same disparity of the numbers 
of the churches ; for the negroes are naturally religious. All 
who canyavail themselves of what is often their only day of 
rest, and attend the religious services which are permitted to 
them. And the census knows no distinction between the white 
and colored churches. But the statistics of church property 
show (to compare only the same States) that Connecticut, with 
less than half the population of Virginia, has invested in 
churches nearly three-quarters of a million more than the lat- 
ter State. But it is quite unnecessary to weary our readers 
with statistics, since any one may surfeit himself with them, 
and complete the comparison, by a simple inspection of the 
census for himself; while it is a notorious fact, needing no 
other demonstration than the existence of the Southern Aid 
Society, that even the older slave States have ever been as 
truly missionary ground as the newly settled regions of the 
West. In these churches, too, such as they have been, a full 
and free gospel has never been preached. The South has pos- 
sessed an expurgated Bible. Its ministry have preached an 
emasculated gospel. They have preached the law of God, 
omitting the command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” They have treated religion as Solomon proposed to 
treat the child,—cut it intwo. And the half which they have 
held before their congregations, doctrine without works, has 
been as James declares it ever will be,—dead. 

Even these churches exist no longer. Soon after Nashville 
was occupied, Governor Johnson summoned the clergy to take 
the oath. Six of them refused. They were among the most 
prominent clergy of the city. They were exiled. Their 
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churches were closed. Whether they have ever been reopened 
we do not know. But we do know that everywhere through- 
out the South the priests of Pharaoh have perished with their 
masters beneath the Red Sea,—while their church organizations 
are disbanded, their congregations are scattered, and their 
church edifices are closed or temporarily converted into hospi- 
tals, barracks, and negro schools. Yet the Southern cities are 
not depopulated. They were never fuller of inhabitants than 
now. The people are there. The church edifices are there. 
But the ministry, and the churches, and the gospel are not 
there,—while a three-fold population cries out for them. 

I. An immense negro population is receiving its freedom. 
Withont a careful Christian education they cannot be expected 
to know how to use it. The gospel of freedom must be fol- 
lowed by the more glorious gospel of Christ. Wherever we 
carry the proclamation of emancipation, we have need to carry 
the sublime proclamation of a more glorious emancipation from 
Him who has said, “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free, indeed.” 

II. The poor whites. To this class, long held in substantial 
though not formal bondage, the war is giving political and 
social emancipation. To them we must also give free schools 
and a full gospel, or the liberty which they receive will prove 
only less disastrous than has their servitude. To give political 
power to the ignorant, without also affording them education, 
is but to put the helm of the Ship of State into the hands of 
those who will surely run it on the rocks. 

III. Into this reopened territory Northern immigrants are 
already entering. Foreign immigrants will soon follow them. 
There is money to be made in the South. Every one is saying 
that. But where money is to be made there will go Northern 
enterprise. And where goes Northern enterprise there must 
be planted Northern churches. Let not the enterprise of 
mammon outrun that of the Christian disciples. We have 
need to beware lest the devil, having been cast out of the 
South, and the territory been swept and garnished, he go and 
get seven other devils and return, and the last state of that. 
country prove worse than the first. 

VOL. XXIII. 46 
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We have thus endeavored to show, that to perpetuate Re- 
publicanism in the South we must follow the terrible devasta- 
tions of war, with the more grateful, though no less difficult, 
work of reconstruction. And that to this reconstruction, the 
establishment of free churches and the proclamation of a full 
gospel is absolutely essential. Let us add that the Christian 
churches of the North alone can do this indispensable work. 
Government cannet. For though religious institutions are es- 
sential to the Republic, the Republic cannot establish religious 
institutions. Church and State are forever divorced in Amer- 
ica. And God forever avert the day when the churches of 
America shall lapse into the hands of the politicians! Then 
all will be gone. Nor can we trust to the return of the exiled 
ministry, and the resurrection of the dead churches. We can- 
not transform the old schools of slavery and treason into 
schools of loyalty and liberty. We cannot trust those who 
have preached their congregations into rebellion to preach 
them back again. This would be to emulate the wisdom of 
the philosopher of our nursery rhymes, the man who was so 
“wondrous wise,” 


“Who jumped into the bramble bush 
And scratched out both his eyes. 
And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into the bramble bush 
And scratched them in again.” 


Now too is the time to commence this work. While society 
is fermenting, and institutions are being created, and customs 
are being established, and public opinion is forming, and gov- 
ernments are in process of organization, is the time to impress 
upon this new organization its permanent character. While 
nature was in chaos God fashioned and formed it as it is. 
While the metal is molten is the time to stamp and mold it. 
The Egyptian husbandman, while the waters still overflowed 
the banks of the Nile, was accustomed in olden times to go 
out in his boat and drop the seed upon the surface of the 
waters, that it might enter the softened and prepared soil. 
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While the deluge of waters still overflows the fair fields of the 
South, is the very time for the Christian husbandman to sow 
the good seed, that when the waters shall retire it may be 
found already germinating—its growth beginning. Of one 
thing at least we may be sure. If the good man of the house 
sleeps, the adversary will not; but will sow tares if we sow 
not wheat. Finally, the free polity of the Congregationalists 
affords some peculiar advantages for this work. To enter the 
South in a spirit of denominational propagandism to plant 
churches already formed and organized, as men shipped houses 
all framed to California, would be, at least at present, to under- 
take a work of doubtful utility, and more than doubtful suc- 
cess. But the South affords a grand field for the practical ap- 
plication of the doctrines of Dr. Bacon’s celebrated theses. 
For while the South would give but a surly welcome to Yan- 
kee missionaries coming with advertised purpose to plant Yan- 
kee churches, it will not refuse the assistance of Northern 
capital, and even of Northern ministers, who shall proffer to 
the people aid in organizing their own churches, upon the 
broad and catholic basis of a common Evangelical faith. 

Doubtless this work is one of exceeding delicacy, and girt 
about by many difficulties. It has not been our purpose in this 
Article either to point out those difficulties or to undertake 
their solution. We wish simply to assist in deepening the in- 
creasing conviction of the importance of the work. We do not 
discuss, we only desire to provoke discussion. The importance 
can scarcely be overrated. There is great danger that it will 
not be sufficiently estimated; danger that we shall rest con- 
tent with the victories of our arms, unconscious that they are 
fruitless indeed, unless followed up by the victories of Chris- 
tian love ; danger that we shall destroy only, not perceiving 
the necessity of thorough Christian reconstruction. Yet, cer- 
tain it is that God never spake to his people of olden time with 
clearer revelation by his prophets than he now speaks to all 
loyal Christian churches by his Providence. 

For years a great population, white and colored, possessing 
neither education nor a full and free gospel, have been right 
across our borders, awaiting the day of their redemption. But 
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we have never been able to reach them. It has been easier to 
preach the gospel in its fullness in Roman Catholic Italy, Mo- 
hammedan Turkey, heathen India, or barbaric Africa, than in 
the slaveholding States of Protestant America. To proclaim 
the gospel there the ministry were compelled to covenant not 
to preach what the sinners did not like to hear. The devil 
would let them preach, provided he might revise their sermons. 
The Congregationalists never accepted the conditions,—other 
denominations tried, but sickened of their bargain. The New 
School Presbyterians withdrew. The liberty-loving Methodists 
withdrew. The Home Missionary Society was driven out. 
The Tract Society was compelled to abandon its principles in 
order to maintain its position. A Ws¥ trore impenetrable than 
the famous wall of China was erected from east to west along 
the northern boundary of the Southern States. That wall the 
Evangelical Churches of the North could neither scale, nor 
pierce, nor overthrow. Now the trumpet of God has been 
sounding through the land these three years, and the wall has 
fallen with a sudden and startling crash, and the heretofore 
impregnable Jericho is impregnable no longer, and the voice 
of God speaks clear and loud above the din of battle to the 
American churches, “Go ye in and possess the land.” “He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
churches !” 
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Articte VII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Tue CLAssIFICATION OF THE ScreNcEs.*—This little tract will 
only be interesting to the most abstract of thinkers—those only 
who are accustomed to the highest and most attenuated general- 
izations. We shall neither attempt to expound nor to discuss the 
scheme here presented. It starts with an assumed definition of the | 
law of relation, from which many might dissent, or with which 
many might be dissatisfied, as barren and unmeaning. As it pro- 
ceeds to furnish a comprehensive definition of each class of sci- 
ences, by which the relative position of each in the scheme is de- 
termined, we are tempted at each stage of progress to inquire 
whether the definition is satisfactory. The whole scheme is ingeu- 
ious though plainly resting upon the author’s peculiar metaphys- 
ical system. 

The reasons for dissenting from tlie philosophy of Comte are 
satisfactory, so far as a single point of difference is concerned. 
They do not attempt, however, to establish any difference which is 
material to the interests of morals or theology. In all the conclu 
sions which respect points of this kind, there is nothing to choos 
between the two systems of belief. 


PrimevaL Symsots.}—This beautifully printed and smoothly 
written book is an attempt to be wiseabove what is written, (or 
shall we say below or beneath what is written) ; begun and ended 
from the point of view furnished by the “doctrine of correspon- 
dencies,” as set forth by Emmanuel Swedenborg. It surpasses our 
comprehension to explain how a barrister at law, who has been 
“mathematical and ethical prizeman” in Trinity College, could 





* The Classification of the Sciences: to which are added Reasons for Dissent- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Comte. By Heesert Spencer. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo. pp. 48. New Haven: H. C. Peck. 

+ Primeval Symbols; or, the Analogy of Creation and New Creation By 
Wiu1aM Feruerston, Barrister at Law, &c., dc. Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co. 
1862. London: Triibner & Co. 
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ever bring himself to believe that so wide a range of theological 
and religious truth is set forth in the history of the seven days of 
the Creation. It must be that some things are only Sweden- 
borgially discerned. 


Cuurcu Essays.*—This little volume is written in an earnest 
Christian spirit, and with as much considerate recognition as could 
be expected for all those who “believe and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” who are so unhappy as not to adopt that form of church 
polity in which the Bishop is set over a Diocese and not over a 
single parish. The author is in that comfortably narrow state of 
mind which is appropriate to all such thinkers ashe. His views of 
church history, of Christian theology, and of the Christian life, 
are all moulded and shaped after the pattern which seems inevi- 
table to all who write from his point of view. The title is appro- 
priate enough for his purpose. “Church Essays” seeming to inti- 
mate that the church, i. e. the Americo-Anglican church, is a term 
more precious than Christianity, and the liturgy of more practical 
significance than the New Testament. Apart from these features, 
these essays are quite above the range of our religious literature. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Méworr or Mrs. Kerra.t—The subject of this memoir was a 
native of New Hampshire, where she was born in 1821. She be- 
came, at the age of twenty, a teacher, and was employed for the 
greater part of the time from 1841 to 1849 in South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Kentucky. In 1849, she went to China, to become 
a member of the Protestant Episcopal Mission in Shanghai. 
There, in 1854, she married one of the missionaries, Rev. Cleve- 
land Keith. In 1862, her health had become so impaired that it 
was thought advisable that she should return with her husband to 
her native land. But disease had fastened itself upon her, and 
she lived only to reach San Francisco. A few days after her 





* Church Essays. By George Cumminc McWuorter, author of a “ Popular 
Handbook of the New Testament.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 
12mo. pp. 174. New Haven: H.C. Peck. Price $1. 

+ Memoir of Mrs. Caroline P. Keith, Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to China, Edited by her brother, Witt1am C. Tenney. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo, pp. 392, New Haven: H.C. Peck. Price 
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death, her husband, on his way to New York, lost his life in the 
“Golden Gate,” which was destroyed by fire. 

This memoir of Mrs. Keith is made up almost entirely, of her 
letters, which cover the whole period of her life from 1838 to 1862. 
Our limits will allow us only to point out, in the very briefest 
manner, several of the particulars which make the collection of 
special interest and value. The earlier letters, written when she 
was a teacher at the South, throw no little light on the growth 
among the Southern people of that sentiment of hostility to the 
North which culminated in the present rebellion; and, after read- 
ing her experiences, no one can wonder that she ever after hated 
the institution of slavery, as her brother expresses it, “ with fiery 
indignation.” The letters from Shanghai are particularly rich in 
information respecting all that pertains to the general missionary 
work in China, and also the particular work that the Episcopalians 
have undertaken. Some valuable information is given respecting 
the great Chinese rebellion, its origin, and its progress. The later 
letters, written as the first news of our struggle with the Southern 
traitors reached her, are full of expressions of the warmest sym- 
pathy with our national cause, and show with what intense interest 
the progress of the war is watched on missionary ground. But 
what seems to us especially noteworthy in the memoir, is the ex- 
hibition that is given of the progress of her religious convictions. 
With her parents, in early life, she had attended upon the ministry 
of a Congregational clergyman. Subsequently, in her school days, 
she was brought under other influences, and attended as a com- 
municant the Unitarian church; but, at twenty-five, she became 
an Episcopalian. Her letters after this period, respecting “ her 
church,” written to her old friends of various ecclesiastical con- 
nections without the least sectarian spirit, express the high satis- 
faction and enjoyment she derives in conforming to its ritual, 
in a way that cannot but interest Christians of other denomina- 
tions, who, though they have no sympathy with what is peculiar 
in her views, may profit by the example of her whole-hearted 
devotion. 

We cannot forbear a single quotation of what Mrs. Keith has 
written in one of the letters respecting the worthlessness of what 
is said about missionaries and missionary operations by a well 
known modern traveler, whose shallowness is only surpassed by 
his high pretensions :-— 
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“Suanoaal, July 26, 1854. 

“* #* *® Yesterday an article happened to catch my eye, commencing thus: 
‘Bayard Taylor, writing from Calcutta, says: ‘There are two schools here, 
under the charge of the Scotch Church. Neither of them, I believe, ever has 
made a single convert.”’ The editor of the paper making this extract gives, be- 
low the quotation, a letter from the teachers of the schools to a minister in Scot- 
land, written in answer to some inquiries, in which it is stated that these schools 
have furnished several preachers, some of whom are very acceptable even to 
English congregations; others are usefully and honorably employed, and in all 
the higher classes of the schools are baptized boys. These are the people who 
go home, and say: ‘Oh! we have been on the spot; we have seen; we heard 
those who lived there for years, and they all say so,’ d&e., &c. I would risk thou- 
sands (were I in the habit of betting) that they had never conversed with a mis- 
sionary half an hour under a missionary’s roof. This same B. T. was here, and 
at Nankin, a year ago last April, and, in company with the officers of the ships of 
war, called here once, stared at us as at some wild things, said nothing, and went 
away. Now, what would his testimony be worth, should he send home a para- 
graph saying he had heard of no success, and he had visited the missionary 
establishments, and that those persons seemed to be living very much at their 
ease ?” 

LEGAL. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy or InTERNATIONAL Law.*—We 
are glad to see this excellent manual, by President Woolsey in a 
second edition. Though modest in its pretensions, it embodies 
the results of thorough reading and research, and of discrimi- 
nating judgment. It has not only been approved as an excellent 
text-book for instructors, but as a convenient and trustworthy 
book of reference for students of political and general history. 

This edition is considerably enlarged from the preceding, and 
one or two important portions, as the Appendix,—containing the 
history of the most important treaties since the Reformation — 
have been greatly improved at the expense of laborious research. 
The style is clear; the learning is ample for the beginner and the 
general student; the acquaintance with general history is broad 
and liberal, and the sense of justice and the faith in ethical and 
Christian progress are everywhere conspicuous. 

The Preface concludes as follows: “ May the war end speedily— 
if possible, before these words shall appear in print,—but not 








* Introduction to the Study of International Law, designed as an aid in teach- 
ing, and in historical studies. By Tuzoporr D. Wootsey, President of Yale 
College. Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Charles Scribner. 
1864. 8vo. pp. 441. New Haven: Judd & White. Price $3.50. 
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without the destruction of slavery, the Union of the States on a 
basis of justice, and the observance of the rules of international 
law in the intercourse between all other nations and our republic.” 
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Ancient Law.*—No more interesting questions present them- 
selves to a reflecting mind, whether it be the mind of a student of 
law or a student of general history, than the following :—* What 
were the beginnings of that vast number of conceptions and terms, 
of rules and provisions, of usages and institutions, which pertain 
to what we designate by that briefest of terms—the Law?” “In 
what way did man first rudely provide for those necessities of his 
social condition and his possible developments, to meet which, in 
his more complicated relations and his actual progress, there has 
been ever growing and never completed, that most consummate 
work of human intellects, the jurisprudence of modern times ?” 
“How far can history furnish the data of recorded facts to answer 
these inquiries?” “How far do literature and the speculative 
sciences enable us to interpret history?” “How far can conjec- 
ture supply with reasonable certainty satisfactory theories, when 
history fails to furnish facts ?”” These questions it is the design ot 
this admirable volume to answer. It is one of the first attempts 
by an English author to discuss this subject on the principles of a 
broad philosophy, and one need but read a few pages to feel and 
acknowledge that he has treated it well. The style is singularly 
clear and condensed. The generalizations are broad, but never 
vaguely conceived, or indistinctly expressed. The illustrations are 
abundant, but they do not in the least overload the matter or dis- 
tract the attention. We are greatly mistaken if this does not 
prove a very attractive volume to a very large class, both of pro- 
fessional and non-professional readers. 

The introduction of sixty-nine pages, by the very eminent and 
successful Professor of Municipal Law in Columbia College, con- 
tains an abstract of the contents of the volume for the use of stu- 
dents, and adds greatly to the value of the American edition. 
The volume has also a copious index. 
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* Ancient Law: its Connection with the Early History of Society, and its 
Relation to Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumver Marsz, with an Introduction by 
Tuzopore W. Dwienr, LL. D., &c., &e. First American, from second London 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 8vo. pp.ix,400. New Haven: 
Judd & White. Price $3.50. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


New Revisep anp Itiustratep Epition oF WesstEr’s Uy- 
ABRIDGED Dicrionary.—By far the most important literary work 
that has come for years from the American press, is an entirely 
new edition of the Dictionary of Noah Webster, which for more 
than a generation has maintained so high a reputation both at 
home and in England. It is to be observed that we speak of this 
edition, which has just been published, as entirely new. It con- 
tains one-fifth or one-fourth more than any one that has preceded 
it. But this is not all. The old Webster’s Dictionary has been 
subjected to a searching revision which has extended to every- 
thing connected with it. We think we do not err in saying that 
there is not a line or a word which has not received a careful re- 
examination. The revision has extended to the etymologies, to 
the definitions, to the illustrative citations, to the vocabulary, to 
the scientific and technical definitions, to the collection of syno- 
nyms, to the orthography, to the pronunciation, and to the picto- 
rial illustrations. There is no one of these departments where 
changes have not been made freely, fully, and unsparingly, that 
the new Dictionary might be made, as a whole, and in all its 
parts, to conform to the demands of the advanced scholarship of 
the times. 

Our limits compel us to reserve more extended remarks and 
criticisms to our next number. For the same reason we shall not 
speak in detail of the various tables of reference which have been 
added; or of the improvements which have been made in the 
tables with which the Dictionary was before provided; or of the 
very copious illustrations; or of the generally superior mechanical 
execution of the whole work. For the present it is enough to say 
that the Dictionary now offered to the public presents the results 
of years of labor bestowed upon it by a large number of most 
competent persons. Among them are Professors Noah Porter, 
Dana, Whitney, Hadley, Gilman, and Thacher, Capt. Craighill of 
West Point Military Academy, Judge J. C. Perkins of Salem, 
Mass., Professor R. C. Stiles, A. L. Holley, Esq., and Dr. Mahn of 
Berlin. The revision was commenced under the supervision of 
Professor Goodrich, and after his death, in 1860, the general 
direction of the work was committed to Professor Noah Porter: 
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We are satisfied that this Dictionary, in its present form, is by far 
the most convenient and valuable manual of reference that has 
ever been published in the English ianguage. 

Great credit is due to the Messrs. Merriam of Springfield, for 
the very liberal manner in which they have made provision for 
this thorough revision, and for the handsome style in which they 
have given this great work to the public. New Haven: Judd & 
White. Price $12 in sheep, $15 in half morocco. 


IttustraTions oF UntversaL Procress.*—This volume, by 
Herbert Spencer, has been issued several months and should have 
been noticed by us before. It consists of a series of Essays which 
were first published in the English periodicals on subjects appar- 
ently very diverse from one another, as—Manners and Fashion— 
The Genesis of Science—Laughter—Music—The Nebular Hy- 
pothesis—The Emotions and the Will—Geology—The Develop- 
ment Hypothesis—The Social Organism—Use and Beauty— 
Architectural Types—Anthropomorphism. The topics, indicated 
by these titles, seem to be diverse from one another, but aa 
treated in these Essays they are all connected together by the 
attempts which the author makes to illustrate and explain them 
upon the principles of his philosophy. The Essays are designed 
to be what the title indicates, Illustrations of Progress on the 
particular theory which he adopts, i. e., of development by neces- 
sary growth and differentation. The first of the Essays is design- 
ed to be a somewhat popular exposition of the general nature of 
this progress which is illustrated specially in the Essays that 
follow. 

The whole volume is a familiar exposition of the principles of 
Spencer’s system in their application to a variety of subjects. 
So far as the elucidation of this system is concerned, they are of 
little force or value, for they abound in forced analogies, and make 
the most violent claims upon the principles of inference and of 
reasoning. But they embody very many fine observations and 
valuable generalizations, as well as striking single facts, which, 





* Illustrations of Universal Progress; a Series of Discussions, By Hersert 
Spencer. With a notice of Spencer's New System of Philosophy. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 12mo, pp. 446. New Haven: H. C. Peck. 
Price $2.00. 
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have been gathered in the extensive reading of the author, or 
have occurred within his own observation. The style is clear, 
the march of his thoughts is always onward, and the treatment of 
his themes is invariably interesting. While we always reject and 
sometimes abhor the reasonings and the conclusions of his philos- 
ophy, we have found much to interest us in this volume. 


Tue Earty Dawn.*—This is another volume from the pen of 
the author of that charming book, “ Zhe Chronicles of the 
Schinberg-Cotta Family ;” and is intended to illustrate by a se- 
ries of stories, “Christian Life in England, in the Olden Time.” 
We consider it a very happy thing that an author who has such 
unusual power of appreciating whatever is peculiar in remote 
historical periods, and of reanimating those times with graphic 
conceptions.of life and character, has turned her attention to the 
story of our ancestors. There are few persons who have not 
found a difficulty in clothing with reality the events which per- 
tain to the early religious history of England; and few, we 
think, however well acquainted with the facts, who can read this 
book without finding, as the editor, Professor Smith,.says, “ their 
pulse quickened.” The young, especially, we are confident, now 
that this author has once enlisted their imagination, will never fail 
to regard those times with lively interest. The stories are nine in 
number ; illustrating as many different epochs ;—the introduction 
of Christianity, when the Druids still retained sway over some 
parts of Britain ; its gradual progress in the times of the Romans ; 
the Saxons; the Danes; the Normans; and the book closes with 
a story of the Lollards. It is much to be desired that the author 
may be induced to go on and attempt in another volume the illus- 
tration of the great religious Reformation in England, the dawn- 
ing of which she has described so satisfactorily. 


Harxkness’s Latin Grammar.t—We have carefully examined 
considerable portions of this manual, and feel no hesitation in pro- 





* The Early Dawn: or Sketches of Christian Life in England, in the Olden 
Time. By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schénberg Cotta Family.” With an 
Introduction by Professor H. B. Sirs, D. D. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1864. 
12mo, pp. 397. Price $1.75. New Haven: F. T, Jarman. 

+ A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By Atzert Harkness, PH. D., 
Professor in Brown University. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1864. 
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nouncing it a valuable contribution to the cause of classical edu- 
cation. The hand of the teacher appears in it as well as the hand 
of the scholar. We are struck especially with its lucid order; 
and not only is the order lucid, but the separate statements are 
generally very clear, while they are at the same time strikingly 
brief. This brevity may, perhaps, be sometimes secured by an 
excessive comminution of the rules, which, in other grammars, 
group kindred constructions, and may thus leave it too much to 
beginners to discover for themselves the relations which used to 
be announced to them in their books. But this does not interfere 
with the usefulness of the Grammar as an authority for the vari- 
ous constructions found in classical authors, and as a systematic 
presentation of the facts and principles of the Latin language. 
The work naturally presents itself as a competitor of the Gram- 
mar of Andrews and Stoddard, which has for so many years held 
the field almost alone as a manual for beginners in Latin. It cannot, 
of course, confer the benefit which that book conferred on Amer- 
ican classical schools, for the opportunity is past, and no such step 
of improvement 4n Latin Grammars can again be taken for us. 
But thirty years have advanced grammatical science not a little, 
and Professor Harkness has endeavored to avail himself of the re- 
sults of modern scholarship, both American and foreign, to bring 
his work as near as possible to the demands of the best read 
teachers. We anticipate for it a good measure of success. 


ENGLISH AND Frencn NEUTRALITY, AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
ALLIANCE, IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE UNirep SratTes AND 
Rvss1a.*—It is the object of this book to expose the policy which 
has guided the counsels of England and France, and led them, 
during the continuance of our great civil war, to adopt towards 
us so unfriendly an attitude. The American people have long ago 





* English and French Neutrality, and the Anglo-French Alliance, in their re- 
lations to the United States and Russia ; including an account of the leading 
policy of France and of England for the last two hundred years—the Origin and 
Aims of the Alliance—the Meaning of the Crimean War—and the reason of the 
hostile attitude of these two Powers toward the United States, and of the move- 
ment on Mexico—with a statement of the general resources—the army and Navy 
of England and France—Russia and America—showing the present strength, 
and probable future of these four Powers. By Rev. C. B. Borwtox, D. D. 
Cincinnati: C. F. Vent & Co. 1864. 8vo. pp. 576. 
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ceased to care whether public sentiment in England and France is 
favorable to us or unfavorable ; and we fear, in consequence, that 
there is danger that this book will not receive the attention it de- 
serves. It has been for three months on our table, but we have 
never seen a copy in a book store, or heard the book alluded to in 
any way whatever. This surely cannot be for want of merit, for 
we know of no single volume where the great questions which 
are agitating both Europe and America are discussed with such 
breadth of view, or clearness of demonstration. We would in- 
form our readers, therefore, that the policy of England and France, 
as it has manifested itself towards us in this time of our national 
humiliation, is only one of the important subjects discussed in this 
book. Its scope is a far wider one. The aim of the author is to 
present a broad view of the course of European politics as it has 
been affected by the struggle of the nations to secure the com- 
merce of Asia and the world; and to show that so long as the 
counsels of England and France are directed by selfishness, those 
two nations must ever consider themselves the natural enemies of 
Russia and the United States. On the breaking gut of this rebel- 
lion we comforted ourselves, with amiable simplicity, by the 
thought that when the objects for which we were fighting were 
better understood, we should have the warm sympathies of 
England and France. We have learned our mistake. While they 
continue to cling to their traditional, selfish policy, the better they 
understand the nature of this struggle, the more determined will 
they be in their opposition to us. 

For two hundred years England and France have contended 
with each other for the leadership among the nations. Now they 
are every year fast losing, relatively, their power and consequence. 
On one side is rising Russia, and on the other the United States. 
These two Powers must soon overshadow all others. Here is the 
secret of the Anglo-French Alliance of 1854. These two nations, 
who had looked upon each other as natural enemies for hundreds 
of years, agreed to bury past animosities, and endeavor to do 
together what neither could help to do alone. At the very time 
the Alliance was entered upon, intimations were given,—not ob- 
scure ones either,—that the crippling of Russia was not the only 
object of the parties engaged. Lord Clarendon said, at the very 
time, “ The Alliance with France does not regard the East exclu- 
sively, but has reference to affairs in both hemispheres.” It is no 
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matter of surprise, then, that these two nations were prepared, 
ready, anxious, to help the Rebellion when it broke out. They ex- 
pected that the leaders of secession would do for them what they 
had agreed to attempt themselves. The Mexican invasion is but 
a part of the same plan. 

But we cannot attempt here an analysis of the argument of this 
interesting book. We wish it could be put into the hands of 
every intelligent man in the nation before the eighth of November 
next. 

Over two hundred pages are occupied with a detailed account 
of the resources of Russia, an account of her people, her govern- 
ment, the Greek Church, &c., &c., in which the misrepresentations 
of English writers—manufactured for a purpose—are exposed. 
As the people of the United States are to have hereafter more inti- 
mate relations with Russia, this part of the volume before us 
deserves special study. 








“Tae American Conruict,” sy Horace Greetey.*—This 
work, of which many tens of thousands of copies had been 
ordered long in advance of its publication, is now before us. It 

makes a large, handsome octavo volume of six hundred and forty- 

eight pages, is printed in double columns, and is amply illustrated 

with portraits and diagrams of battles. In this first volume, Mr. 

Greeley traces the working of the causes which brought on the 
war; sketches its opening scenes; and brings the history down to 
“the situation at the close of 1861.” We have only space to say 
that the book is fully equal to what was expected of the veteran 
journalist. Clear in its exhibition of the course of events, impar- 
tial in its statements, the simple story of the long continued 
aggressions of the propagandists of slavery, as it is spread upon 
these pages, presents an argument that is irresistible to convince 
all who are open to conviction, that we can never be prosperous 





* The American Conflict: A History of the Great Rebellion in the United 
States of America, 1860—'64: its Causes, Incidents, and Results: intended to 
exhibit especially its moral and political phases, with the Drift and Progress of 
American Opinion respecting Human Slavery, from 1776 to the close of the War 
for the Union. By Horace Greeey. Illustrated by portraits on steel of 
Generals, Statesmen, and other eminent men; views of places of historic inter- 
est; Maps, diagrams of battle fields, Naval actions, etc.; from official sources. 
Vol. I. Hartford: O. D. Case & Co. 1864. 8vo. pp. 648. 
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as a people till we have rid ourselves of this fruitful source of all 
trouble. This volume will be invaluable for years to come asa 
book of reference. 
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